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TALES  OF  THE  VICARAGE. 


TALE  I. 
PHILIP   AND   ANDREW; 

OR, 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  PASSION. 

THE  Christmas  holidays  had  just  commenced, 
when  Anna,  with  her  little  sister  Mary,  expressed 
their  fears  to  their  father,  the  Rev.  George  Townly, 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  brothers'  detention  at 
school. 

"  The  day  having  passed,  and  not  bringing  with  it 
the  return  of  my  boys  to  their  paternal  home,"  said 
the  Vicar,  "  has  rather  surprised  me ;  and  if  I  had  the 
least  idea  that  any  unforeseen  accident  had  happened 
to  retard  their  progress,  I  would,  late  as  it  is,  mount 
my  horse,  and  set  off  this  very  night." 

"  No,  no,  Papa  !"  said  Anna,  "  that  we  could  not 
permit ;  for  you  know  how  ill  you  have  lately  been, 
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and  night  air  would  certainly  occasion  a  relapse  of 
your  disorder;  besides,  even  my  own  dear  father 
must  not  disobey  the  strict  injunctions  of  Doctor 
Merton,  who  said  you  was  to  take  all  possible  care 
of  your  health." 

"  Ah !  and  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourself, 
Papa,"  said  little  Mary,  as  she  climbed  on  her  pa- 
rent's knee,  "  Anna  and  I  will ;  and  sooner  than  you 
should  catch  cold,  we,  who  are  both  strong  and 
healthy,  will  go  and  see  what  has  become  of  my 
brothers." 

Mr.  Townly  kissed  his  daughter's  cheek,  as  a  sign 
of  his  approval  of  her  dutiful  conduct ;  said  he  could 
not  think  of  allowing  either  her  or  her  sister  to  go 
BO  great  a  distance,  unless  they  had  some  friend  to 
protect  them  on  their  journey  :  but,  if  they  received 
no  letter  from  Mr.  Draycot,  the  preceptor  of  his 
sons,  he  would  send  John  to  Leeds  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning. 

"  It  appears,*'  said  Anna,  smiling,  "  that  Mary 
considers  herself  quite  a  little  woman  even  at  five 
years  of  age." 

"  Ah !  but,"   said  Mary,  interrupting  her  sister, 
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;<  you  forget,  Anna,  that  you  are  sixteen,  and  could 
take  care  of  me,  as  you  have  always  done,  for  I  did 
not  intend  to  go  alone." 

Mary  besought  her  father  not  to  permit  John  to 
let  down  the  shutters,  when  he  brought  the  lights, 
as  she  should  then  be  deprived  of  looking  out  of  the 
window,  in  order  to  listen  if  her  brothers  were 
coming. 

"  But  they  will  not  come  any  the  sooner  for  the 
windows  being  left  open,  Mary,"  said  the  Vicar ; 
"  and  I  would  rather  have  them  closed,  as  I  find  the 
room  cold,  and  can  with  difficulty  keep  myself 
warm  even  by  the  side  of  this  large  fire." 

"  But  one  momenc,  then,"  cried  little  Mary,  as 
she  sprang  before  John,  and  placing  the  side  of 
her  head  close  to  the  glass,  she  listened  with  atten- 
tion; but  hearing  nothing,  she  retired,  and  with  a 
disappointed  air,  said,  "  Oh,  Philip  and  Andrew,  if 
I  could  only  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  coach 
wheels,  how  happy  it  would  have  made  me;  for 
then  I  should  have  seen  your  dear  faces  again. 
They  must  be  ill,  Papa,"  she  added,  "  or  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  returned  home, 
F  2 
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and  leave  all  their  ugly  long  lessons  behind  them  : 
oh !  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  what  poor  Andrew 
told  me  he  had  to  learn  ;  and  I  could  not  help  pity- 
ing him  for  being  a  boy,  as  I  said  Anna  never  learnt 
Latin  in  her  life,  and  as  I  was  a  girl,  I  knew  I 
should  never  be  troubled  with  it." 

"  But  if  I  remember  right/'  said  Anna,  "Andrew 
laughed  at  his  little  sister,  and  replied,  that  he 
gloried  in  being  a  boy,  and  would  learn  every  thing 
that  was  worth  acquiring :  for,  if  it  was  possible,  he 
should  like  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon  himself." 

"  I  do  remember,"  said  Mary,  as  she  hung  her 
head  with  a  bashful  air,  "  that  Andrew  said  I  was 
but  a  silly  little  girl,  for  much  learning  would  make 
me  wise :  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  if  it  was  not 
for  your  advice,  Anna,  and  that  of  Papa's,  I  think  I 
should  never  take  my  spelling-book  in  my  hand." 

"  It  is  because  Mary  is,  like  too  many  little  girls 
and  boys,"  said  her  father,  "  more  fond  of  play  than 
either  learning  or  work ;  but  she  must  recollect, 
that  she  will  never  become  wise  if  she  neglects 
her  book ;  never  become  good  and  sensible  if  she 
is  not  industrious;  and,  therefore,  she  should  love 
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both  these  qualities  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
play,  which  was  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  relaxa- 
tion from  more  serious  duties,  in  order  that  she 
might  return  to  employment  with  additional  zest, 
as  well  as  strengthen  her  limbs  and  improve  her 
health  by  wholesome  and  gentle  exercise." 

Mary  was  silenced  for  some  little  time,  but,  be- 
coming again  impatient,  she  was  gently  rebuked  by 
Anna,  as  she  observed,  she  was  fearful  she  must 
prove  quite  troublesome  to  her  Papa. 

Mr.  Townly  had  drawn  his  youngest  child  towards 
him,  and  was  telling  her  how  truly  amiable  it  was  to 
cultivate  a  patient  and  forbearing  temper  of  mind, 
when  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  announced  visitors. 

"  Here  they  are !"  cried  Mary,  as  she  disengaged 
herself  from  the  hand  of  her  father,  and  running 
into  the  hall  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Vicar 
and  her  sister. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  stranger  met  their  eager 
regards.  He  was  neither  Philip  nor  Andrew  ;  but 
the  servant  of  Mr.  Draycot,  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  master  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Townly.  The  latter 
having  received  it,  returned  to  the  parlour  to  peruse 
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its  contents.  Mary  drew  her  seat  to  the  feet  of  her 
parent,  and  fixed  her  eyes  with  inquiring  expression 
on  his  face ;  but,  Anna  having  placed  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  she  did  not  dare  to  open  her  mouth  before 
the  good  Vicar  had  finished  the  note. 

On  its  conclusion  he  sighed,  as  he  alternately 
regarded  his  daughters,  who  were  all  anxiety  to 
know  the  result.  Anna  remarked,  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  father's  countenance  so  agitated  be- 
fore, and  could  scarcely  summon  courage  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  all  well  with  Philip  and  Andrew. 

"  Philip,  I  am  informed,"  said  Mr.  Townly, 
"  though  blessed  with  bodily  health,  is  yet  labouring 
under  a  great  depression  of  spirits." 

"  Andrew,  then,  my  father?"  said  Anna,  as  she 
glanced  on  the  letter  which  contained  the  mournful 
news. 

"  Poor  Andrew !"  sighed  Mr.  Townly,  as  he 
handed  the  note  for  his  daughter's  perusal.  Mary 
now  started  up,  as  repeating  her  father's  words  she 
cried, 

"  Oh,  pray  let  me  read  it  with  you,  Anna;  for  I 
am  sure  Andrew  must  be  very  ill,  or  Papa  would 
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not  look  so  sad.  How  I  wish  he  was  but  at  home, 
and  then  we  could  have  good  Doctor  Merton  to 
him,  and  we  would  nurse  and  take  so  much  care  of 
him," 

"  But,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Townly,  "  I  must  desire 
that  you  allow  your  sister  to  read  the  letter  in  quiet ; 
for  how  can  she  understand  it  when  you  are  talking 
to  her  all  the  time  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Papa ;  but  Mary  only  wanted 
to  help  Anna  to  read  it." 

"  You,  my  child  !  why,  you  cannot  read  writing?" 
said  the  Vicar,  with  surprise. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  could,  Papa/'  she  added,  "  when  it 
was  all  about  my  poor  sick  brother.  Do  then, 
Anna,  let  me  look  over  you?'5 

"  As  you  please,  Mary,"  replied  her  sister,  as  she 
took  the  hand  of  the  confident  child. 

"  Oh  dear !"  cried  Mary,  "  why,  what  does  it 
say  ?  it 's  all  about  Philip  and  Andrew,  and  I  can- 
not make  out  a  single  word ;  how  unfortunate  it  is  I 
cannot  read  writing !  I  would  give  any  thing  if  I 
^ould  but  tell  what  it  said." 

"  I    thought  as   much,    my   dear,"    replied    her 
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father;  "  however,  to  satisfy  your  sisterly  inquiries, 
Anna  will  read  the  letter  aloud  to  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Papa ;  and  do  let  me  begin  to 
learn  to  read  writing  to-morrow ;  for  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  much  better  than  studying  out  of  a  book, 
for  I  do  not  like  that  at  all,  but  this  I  would  give 
the  world  to  know." 

"  Little  girls  should  never  talk  on  subjects  the 
meaning  of  which  they  barely  understand,  because 
it  makes  them  appear  very  silly  and  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  sensible  people :  for  you  must  know,  Mary, 
that  you  must  first  learn  to  read  your  book,  before 
you  can  study  writing,"  said  Mr.  Townly. 

"  Forgive  your  own  little  Mary,  Papa,  for  you 
know  what  is  best  for  me,"  said  the  coaxing  child, 
as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  parent  within  those  of 
her  own. 

"  That  was  spoken  like  my  duteous  little  girl," 
said  Mr.  Townly :  "  and  now  we  must  discuss  the 
melancholy  subject  of  poor  Andrew's  sad  accident." 
Turning  to  Anna,  he  observed  her  bathed  in  tears ; 
the  parental  one  could  not  be  restrained  as  he 
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taught  his  children  submission  to  the  unerring  ways 
of  Providence. 

"  But  this  letter,"  said  Anna,  "  is  by  no  means 
explanatory ;  for  it  merely  relates  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  of  Andrew's  breaking  his  arm,  without 
saying  in  what  manner  it  was  done,  though  it 
strangely  observes,  that  it  was  through  the  miscon- 
duct of  my  brother  Philip." 

"  You  well  know  the  disposition  of  Philip,  Anna," 
said  the  Vicar,  "  which  is  at  times  too  apt  to  be 
fiery  and  self-willed :  alas !  how  feeble  have  been 
my  efforts  to  root  out  an  evil,  which  may  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  of  anger  end  in  the  destruction  of 
his  brother." 

"  Oh,  my  father!  pray  spare  Philip,"  cried  Anna, 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  for  with  all  his  faults,  he  pos- 
sesses a  noble  and  generous  heart,  and  so  great  is 
his  humanity,  that  he  even  would  not  tread  on  a 
worm :  it  would  be  impossible,  then,  that  even  in  the 
heat  of  passion  he  could  offer  the  least  injury  to  a 
brother  he  loves  so  tenderly." 

"  Indeed,  Papa,"  said  Mary,  "  do  believe  me, 
but  I  never  knew  Philip  to  quarrel  with  Andrew  in 
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my  life,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  hurt  him  for 
the  world/' 

"  Philip  has  warm  champions  in  the  persons  of 
his  sisters  to  defend  his  cause,  however,"  said  Mr. 
Townly;  "and  while  the  display  of  your  affectionate 
sentiments  is  highly  pleasing  to  your  father's  heart, 
lie  must  remind  you  that  Andrew,  from  his  naturally 
mild  and  obliging  temper,  seldom  or  never  gives 
intentional  offence, — much  less,  then,  to  a  brother, 
whom  he  is  ever  ready  to  serve  and  favour." 

"  It  is  true,  Papa,"  said  Anna;  "  but  I  am  become 
so  agitated  on  his  account,  that  I  know  not  what  I 
say  or  do :  would  that  it  were  possible  for  John  to 
accompany  me  to  Leeds  to-night ;  I  think  if  1  could 
gain  permission,  my  mind  would  be  more  at  ease." 

*'  No,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Townly,  "  I  could  not 
think  of  consenting  to  your  leaving  home  such  a 
cold  tempestuous  night  as  this ;  we  will  wait  till 
morning,  trusting  in  the  merciful  hand  of  Heaven, 
during  the  intermediate  time,  for  your  brother's  final 
succour  and  preservation." 

"  It  does  not  appear,"  said  Anna,  "  that  our  poor 
little  Andrew  is  in  immediate  danger;  but  still,  what 
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a  mitigation  of  his  suffering  must  it  not  prove  to 
be  blessed  with  his  father's  consoling  presence,  and 
the  watchful  attention  of  his  sister's  tender  esteem 
and  affection !" 

"  We  will  depart  at  four  to-morrow  morning, 
should  not  a  Superior  Power  frustrate  our  intention,'' 
said  the  Vicar  :  "  and" 

Here  the  worthy  divine  was  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  maid  of  little  Mary,  who  had 
come  at  the  appointed  hour  to  summon  her  infant 
mistress  to  her  room. 

"  Is  it  really  so  late,  Papa,"  said  Mary,  "  that  I 
am  obliged  to  wish  you  good  night,  and  go  along 
with  Sarah  ?  You  must  have  made  a  mistake,"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  servant ;  "  do  then,  there's  a 
good  Sarah,  step  back  into  the  hall,  and  tell  me  if 
it  isn't  an  hour  earlier." 

"  Do  not  give  Sarah  unnecessary  trouble,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Townly,  "  for  I  dare  say  she  is  quite 
right: — yes,  my  witch  informs  me  the  hour  is  at 
hand,  and  therefore,  before  I  bestow  on  you  my 
fatherly  blessing,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  have  any 
message  to  send  besides  your  love,  either  to  Philip 
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or  the  poor  disabled  Andrew,  for  we  shall  depart  in 
the  morning  long  before  you  are  awake." 

Mary,  as  she  stood  before  her  father,  twisted  her 
fingers  with  some  violence,  and  this  action  Mr. 
Townly  knew  was  always  a  prelude  to  the  demand- 
ing some  particular  request.  She  at  length  re- 
plied to  his  inquiries,  "  That  as  she  was  sure  she 
should  not  sleep  the  whole  of  the  night,  for  think- 
ing of  the  great  pain  poor  Andrew  must  be  in,  she 
thought  her  Papa  might  permit  her  to  accompany 
them  to  Leeds,  as  she  knew  her  brothers  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  her." 

Anna  having  joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of 
Mary's,  Mr.  Townly  consented  to  her  accompanying 
them  at  the  appointed  time,  provided  she  should  be 
found  awake  at  the  hour  of  departure. 

This  assurance  quite  cheered  the  heart  of  Mary, 
who  retired  with  Sarah,  saying,  "  it  was  impossible 
she  could  so  far  forget  Andrew's  great  pain  as  to 
sleep  one  minute  during  the  night." 

Mary,  from  her  early  age,  however,  soon  fell 
asleep,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  keep  awake ; 
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but  so  light  were  her  slumbers,  from  the  uneasy 
state  of  her  mind,  that  on  the  following  morning  as 
Anna  approached  her  she  started  up,  saying,  "  she 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  so  happy 
to  think  the  time  had  come  when  they  were  to  go 
and  visit  the  poor  little  Andrew." 

"  But  the  morning  is  cold,  dreary,  and  snowy," 
said  Anna,  "  and  I  think  you  had  better  remain 
where  you  are,  for  I  know  you  are  neither  fond 
of  rising  early,  nor  yet  of  going  out  in  such  weather 
as  this." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  little  Mary,  I  only  think  of 
Andrew,  and  so  I  must  go,"  cried  the  child  with 
energy,  as  she  took  hold  of  the  bell  to  summon  her 
maid  to  assist  her  in  dressing  ;  but  Anna  said,  "  she 
would  do  that,  as  it  was  not  right  to  trouble  Sarah 
to  rise  so  early  and  in  the  dark,  merely  to  dress 
them,  and  they  could  very  easily  do  it  for  them- 
selves." 

Mary  was  shortly  equipped,  and  conveyed  as 
speedily  to  the  chaise  destined  to  carry  the  family 
to  Leeds.  Very  little  was  spoken  on  either  side  till 
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they  came  within  view  of  the  populous  city,  of 
which  place  Mr.  Townly  promised  to  afford  his 
daughters,  at  some  future  period,  a  full  and  inte- 
resting account. 

Having  alighted  at  Draycot  House,  they  were 
conducted  into  a  large  parlour,  where  they  were 
shortly  after  introduced  to  the  head  teacher  of  the 
establishment. 

He  expressed  his  sorrow,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Draycot,  that  so  unfortunate  an  accident  should 
have  occurred  to  master  Andrew,  who,  from  the 
acuteness  of  his  pains,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
stitution, was  now  lying  in  a  very  dangerous  state. 

Mr.  Townly  and  his  daughters,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  their  alarm,  besought  the  teacher  that  they 
might  be  immediately  conducted  to  the  apartment 
of  the  suffering  Andrew  ;  but  the  grief  they  ex- 
perienced was  greatly  increased  on  their  entrance,  to 
find  Andrew  not  only  in  a  delirious  state,  and  calling 
on  the  name  of  Mr.  Draycot  to  forgive  Philip,  who 
had  done  all  from  the  hastiness  of  the  moment ;  but 
to  observe  his  brother,  who,  kneeling  at  the  bedside 
of  Andrew,  suddenly  raised  his  head  on  the  ap- 
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proach  of  his  relatives,  but,  meeting  the  stern  re- 
gards of  his  father,  he  started  up,  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  ran  from  the  apartment  before 
his  sisters  had  even  recognized  him. 

It  appeared  from  the  relation  of  the  teacher  (Mr. 
Draycot  having  quitted  home  on  particular  business), 
that  the  boys  having  assembled  in  order  to  prepare 
for  their  departure  from  school,  were  desired  to  col- 
lect the  remnant  of  their  pocket-money,  it  being  a 
rule  that  each  should  pay  his  carriage  home.  Philip, 
having  squandered  his  handsome  allowance,  had  said, 
"  that  the  proprietor  of  a  coach,  well  known  to  his 
father,  would  take  both  him  and  his  brother  free  of 
expense,"  and  had  accordingly  set  a  watch  to  ob- 
serve when  the  same  might  pass.  Mr.  Draycot  had 
said,  "  that  unless  he  was  so  taken,  he  should  de- 
tain him  some  days  longer  as  a  punishment  for  his 
extravagance,  while  he  should  send  Andrew  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys."  Philip,  fearing  the 
threat  might  be  put  into  execution,  had  stationed 
himself  for  rather  more  than  an  hour  at  the  window, 
but,  at  the  moment  the  coach  appeared  in  sight,  he 
received  a  summons  to  attend  his  preceptor  :  he 
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knew  the  order  must  be  obeyed,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  he  hastened  from  the  room  in  quest  of 
his  brother. 

Andrew,  at  the  time,  happened  to  be  unfortunate- 
ly proceeding  up  stairs,  when  he  was  suddenly  ad- 
dressed by  Philip.  Not  understanding  him  at  the 
moment,  as  the  latter,  from  his  haste,  expressed 
himself  in  a  most  unintelligible  manner,  he  desired 
his  brother  to  explain ;  when  Philip,  fearing  that  the 
coach  might  pass,  and  irritated  with  Andrew  for  not 
comprehending  his  hurried  appeal,  pushed  him  from 
him,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  you  are  so  stupid,  you  can 
never  understand  any  thing  ;  so  go  away  with  you, 
and  suffer  your  brother  to  remain  here,  if  you  will." 
Andrew  did  not  move  ;  when  Philip,  in  the  heat 
of  anger,  gave  him  a  second  push,  saying,  *'  he  was 
determined  he  should  do  either  one  thing  or  the 
other."  Andrew,  being  thrown  off  his  guard,  and 
lost  in  surprise  as  to  what  could  occasion  his  bro- 
ther's violence,  at  first  stumbled,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  hold  of  the  balustrade  of  the  stairs,  his 
feet  slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated  from  the  top 
io  the  bottom. 
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The  loud  cries  of  Philip,  who  was  half  wild  with 
the  idea  of  what  he  had  done,  brought  the  whole 
household  to  the  spot.  It  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  separate  Philip  from  his  brother,  whom  they 
took  up  in  a  senseless  condition,  fcaving  received  a 
severe  contusion  on  the  temple :  the  agonized 
Philip,  as  he  observed  the  fluid  of  life  streaming 
over  the  pale  face  of  the  sufferer,  and  believed 
him  to  be  either  dying  or  dead,  burst  into  violent 
invectives  on  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct ;  wishing 
that  one  grave  might  contain  them,  as  he  could 
never  survive  the  loss  of  his  brother,  deprived  of 
life  through  the  rashness  of  his  unguarded  passion. 

"  Oh !"  he  cried,  "  what  dreadful  thoughts  I 
have ! —  I  can  never  behold  my  father  more  ;  I  must 
live  a  fugitive  and  wanderer  on  the  earth,  and,  like 
Cain,  shall  be  pursued  by  the  deadliest  hatred  of 
every  human  being, — alike  unwilling  to  exist,  and 
afraid  to  die.  Andrew,  oh  !  my  brother,"  he  added, 
as  a  torrent  of  tears  bedewed  his  face,  "  awake,  you 
are  not  dead,  your  heart  beats  ;  answer  me,  for 
pity's  sake  ! — Great  Heaven  have  mercy  on  him !" 

T  he  penitent  boy  now  sank  into  a  state  of  settled 
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dejection,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Draycot.  The  latter 
having  heard  that  the  accident  had  occurred  through 
the  violence  of  Philip,  upbraided  him  with  much 
severity  for  his  want  of  humanity  to  one  of  the  best 
of  brothers :  the  medical  gentleman  having  been 
busied  in  the  recovery  of  Andrew,  now  turned  to 
answer  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  rash  youth. 
Andrew  opened  his  eyes,  which  first  fell  on  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Draycot ;  overhearing  the  threatenings 
he  was  denouncing  against  Philip,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  latter,  saying,  in  a  weak  voice, 
"  Spare  my  brother,  he  looks  so  sorry  for  what  he 
has  done  ;  I  know  he  would  not  harm  me  on  pur- 
pose ;  say  you  forgive,  Sir,  and ."  Here  An- 
drew paused;  he  appeared  to  be  suffering  great 
pain,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  agitated  Philip 
more  firmly,  and  whispered,  "  Do  not  leave  me,  you 
don't  know  what  I  feel ;  I  cannot  raise  my  left  arm, 
it  is  quite  useless  to  me  :  but  do  not  look  so  sad, 
dear  Philip,  you  know  I  never  could  bear  pain  with- 
out complaining,  for  I  am  not  so  firm  as  you  are ; 
but,  oh !  I  may  be  better  presently." 
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The  doctor  proceeded  to  examine  the  arm,  and 
found  it  broken.  Philip  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  being  present  while  it  was  under  the  operation 
of  being  set :  he  retired  during  the  interval,  and 
unburthened  his  full  heart  in  prayer  to  his  mer- 
ciful and  forgiving  Creator. 

On  his  knees  he  solemnly  promised,  if  God  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  him  grace  to  assist  his  feeble 
endeavours,  never  to  be  guilty  a  second  time  of 
committing  so  unpardonable  an  act  of  rashness  ; 
never  to  put  himself  out  of  temper,  let  the  cause 
be  even  of  the  most  irritating  nature ;  and  he  fer- 
vently prayed  that  his  Almighty  Father  would  be 
pleased,  of  his  great  goodness,  to  restore  to  him  a 
brother,  whom  from  his  heart  he  loved  with  the 
sincerest  esteem  and  affection. 

In  a  few  hours  after  the  arm  of  Andrew  had  re- 
ceived the  necessary  bandage,  he  became  insensible 
to  the  presence  of  those  around  him.  Philip  beheld 
the  change  with  the  greatest  dismay,  while  every 
groan  that  escaped  his  suffering  brother  pierced 
his  soul  with  the  most  violent  grief;  he  had  not 
once  left  the  bedside  of  Andrew,  and,  with  his 
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eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  he  watched  every  move- 
ment with  the  most  anxious  concern, — sometimes  he 
would  raise  them  on  high,  as  he  uttered  a  short  and 
earnest  prayer  for  his  brother's  preservation  :  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  touch  a  morsel  of  food 
till  convinced  that  Andrew  was  out  of  danger ;  and 
he  was  alike  deaf  to  the  expostulations  of  Mr. 
Draycot,  whose  heart  now  pleaded  in  his  favour, 
being  touched  by  the  sincerity  of  his  pupil's  con- 
trition. 

Mr.  Townly,  on  listening  to  this  narration,  could 
not  refrain  from  pitying  his  eldest  son,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  poor  misguided  boy,  I  know  your 
agony  of  mind  must  be  great,  should  any  thing 
occur  to  your  beloved  brother ;  and  embittered 
must  be  the  remainder  of  your  father's  days,  by 
the  recollection  that  one  solitary  act  of  unpre- 
meditated rashness  deprived  him  of  the  society  and 
filial  affection  of  both  his  sons  in  one  day." 

Anna,  as  she  inclined  over  her  brother,  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  pallid  cheek,  while  she  wept  at  the 
reflection  that  she  was  beheld  by  him  with  all  the 
indifference  of  a  stranger. 
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Little  Mary,  as  she  climbed  on  her  father's  arm, 
whispered,  that  she  knew  Andrew  would  recollect 
her  if  she  could  only  see  his  face,  for  he  had  always 
called  her  his  own  little  sister,  and  was  ever  kind 
and  good  towards  her. 

Mr.  Townly  raised  her  in  his  arms,  at  the  same 
time  reminding  her  that  she  must  not  disturb  her 
brother  by  talking;  for  if  she  did,  he  should  be 
obliged  so  send  her  away. 

Poor  Mary,  however,  waited  long  and  patiently, 
as  she  was  in  hopes  the  vacant  stare  of  her  brother 
would  at  last  fix  his  regards  on  her  ;  but  finding  that 
all  her  signs  had  failed,  and  he  talked  of  every  one 
but  her,  she  became  uneasy,  and  at  length  ventured 
to  say,  as  she  stretched  her  arms  towards  him, 

"  Andrew,  do  you  not  see  your  own  dear  sister  ? 
I  am  Mary,  the  same  that  you  used  to  carry  on 
your  shoulder  when  the  gardens  of  the  Vicarage 
were  wet ;  only  look  at  Mary,  then,  and  you  will 
find  she  is  not  changed." 

Andrew,  it  is  true,  well  remembered  the  name, 
though  his  eyes  did  not  recognize  the  interesting 
child,  as  he  said  : 

"  Mary,  yes  ;  I  know  she  is  my  little  sister,  but 
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she  will  not  come  near  me, — for  father,  brother,  and 
sisters  have  all  forsaken  poor  Andrew  ;  it  is  very 
strange  that  they  should  desert  him  at  such  a  time 
as  this." 

"  Oh  dear  !"  cried  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  impa- 
tience, "  what  shall  I  do  to  make  poor  Andrew 
know  me  ?  I  certainly  must  be  greatly  changed 
since  he  last  saw  me  see.  Papa,  he  now  looks  at 
me,  and  does  not  even  smile." 

"  Great  Father,  forgive  me,"  said  Anna,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  grief,  "  but  should  my  bro- 
ther's reason  have  flown  for  ever, " 

"  Kind  Heaven,  avert  so  dreadful  an  evil,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Townly,  in  great  agitation,  "  for  death 
is  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  reason ; 
but  I  bend,"  he  added,  "  with  resignation  to  the  fiat 
of  the  Divine  will,  confident  that  whatever  is  per- 
formed by  that  unerring  Hand  is  designed  for  the 
wisest  and  best  of  purposes." 

"  Poor  little  sufferer!"  exclaimed  Anna  softly, 
"  he  appears  fatigued  from  the  violence  of  his  ex- 
ertion ;  he  sleeps ;  how  happy  I  am,  for  he  appears 
more  easy  than  I  have  yet  seen  him." 
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"  That  augurs  favourably,"  said  her  father ;  "  and 
now,"  he  continued,  "  that  this  dear  child  is  evidently 
enjoying  a  little  ease  from  pain  and  suffering,  I  wish 
you  to  leave  him,  Anna,  to  my  watchful  care,  and 
go  in  quest  of  your  more  miserable  brother,  Philip ; 
assure  him  of  his  parent's  forgiveness,  provided  he 
thoroughly  reforms  his  conduct,  and  promises  never 
more  to  err  by  putting  a  dear  and  unoffending  per- 
son in  danger  of  his  life." 

Anna  quickly  retired,  and,  accompanied  by  Mary, 
was  led  to  the  room  where  Philip  had  voluntarily 
confined  himself. 

She  knocked  at  the  door,  but  receiving  no  answer, 
she  tried  it,  and  found  it  locked.  "  Philip,"  she 
cried,  "  you  will  not,  cannot  refuse  your  sister 
entrance :  open  the  door,  my  dear  brother,  and 
permit  Anna  to  sympathize  with  you  in  your  dis- 
tress." 

"  I  am  unworthy  to  be  called  your  brother,  too 
kind  Anna,"  answered  Philip,  "  and  you  can  never 
more  love  one  who  has  so  deeply  injured  you  and 
his  whole  family." 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  Philip,"  said  Anna,  "  for  you 
know  I  never  scorn  the  sincere  penitent." 
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"  I  am  sincere  in  my  repentance,"  said  Philip ; 
"  but  I  feel  myself  so  degraded  by  my  evil  pas- 
sions, that  a  whole  life  of  tears  can  never  wash  away 
my  offence.  So  leave  me,  Anna,  1  implore  you  to 
leave  me,"  he  added,  "  if  you  would  not  desire  to  see 
me  expire  with  shame ;  I  cannot  behold  your  face 
till  I  am  convinced  that  Andrew,  the  victim  of  my 
rashness,  is  out  of  danger." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Anna  pleaded  her  sisterly  de- 
sire to  soothe  his  distress.  Philip  was  firm  to  his 
word,  as  he  said  he  should  ever  remember  her  kind 
intention  with  pious  gratitude  ;  yet,  as  bethought  no 
punishment  too  severe  for  him,  he  would  rather  re- 
main alone,  where  he  might  indulge  in  solitary  re- 
flections, which  in  the  end  might  turn  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Anna,  who  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  ob- 
servation, was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  Mary, 
laying  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door,  shook  it 
violently ;  neither  would  she  disengage  her  grasp, 
though  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  her  sister. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  child,  "  I  will  not  be  treated 
so  by  both  my  brothers ;  one  will  not  know 
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Mary,  and  the  other  says  he  will  not  see  her ;  but 
I  will  make  Philip  open  the  door,  for  I  did  not 
leave  home  this  morning,  cold  and  dark  as  it  was, 
to  return  as  I  came,  and  without  Philip  even  ask" 
ing  his  little  sister  how  she  did." 

The  tears  and  complaints  of  Mary  were  united 
appeals  to  the  warm  heart  of  Philip,  and  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  making  the  innocent  little 
creature  unhappy ;  hastening  to  admit  her,  he  folded 
the  delighted  child  in  his  arms,  who  said  "  she  knew 
Philip  would  not  think  of  letting  her  go  away  be- 
fore he  had  seen  her." 

As  he  saluted  Anna,  he  hung  his  head  in  bashful 
confusion,  saying,  he  could  not  face  her,  as  he 
feJt  himself  alienated  by  his  wicked  conduct  from 
the  bosom  of  his  family :  then  looking  fearfully 
around,  he  demanded  if  his  father  was  near,  as  he 
could  not  think  of  encountering  his  justly  reproach- 
ful regards. 

"  Your  father  did  not  express  a  wish  to  see  you, 
Philip,"  said  Anna ;  "  for  remember,  it  is  rather  your 
place  to  seek  the  forgiveness  and  confidence  of 
your  indulgent  parent ;  though  he  has  desired  me  to 
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offer  you  consolation,  by  leading  your  mind  back 
to  the  knowledge  and  performance  of  your  duty; 
and  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish,  that  if  you 
really  repented  of  the  errors  of  your  conduct,  I 
should  convey  to  you  the  pardon  of  his  fatherly  love." 

"  What!  my  father  forgive  me!"  cried  Philip  in 
amaze :  "  oh !  he  is  too  good ;  for  I  can  never  for- 
give myself,  nor  can  I  dare  ask  his  pardon  till  An- 
drew himself  confirms  it  by  his  return  to  health 

and  peace.     Should  I  lose  him, oh  I  tremble  at 

the  dreadful  thought."  Here  Philip  wept  bitterly  ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  for  Anna  to  attempt  to  console 
him  ;  till  the  sisters  uniting  their  tears  with  his,  ap- 
peared to  offer  some  balm  to  soothe  the  troubled 
feelings  -  under  which  he  laboured. 

Towards  evening  the  Doctor  again  called  ;  and 
Mr.  Townly  was  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  fever 
which  had  attended  Andrew  was  considerably  abat- 
ed, and  that  if  he  was  kept  quiet,  the  most  pro- 
mising hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery  must  naturally 
ensue. 

Andrew,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  family,  recognized 
his  father  on  the  following  morning,  and  looking 
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round,  he  inquired  if  Philip  had  really  left  him,  as 
he  did  not  see  him.  But  Philip,  who  did  not  dare 
venture  into  the  presence  of  his  parent  as  long  as 
his  brother  was  in  danger,  and  had  accordingly  sta- 
tioned himself  as  sentinel  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  heard  his  name  repeated  by  his  brother  in 
sensible  accents  ;  and  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
joyful  surprise,  he  burst  into  the  apartment,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Townly,  who, 
raising  his  repentant  son,  sealed  his  forgiveness  by 
gently  embracing  him.  The  tear  was  starting  into 
the  eye  of  Andrew  on  observing  the  action  of  his 
venerated  father  and  beloved  brother,  when  the  lat- 
ter wildly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  invalid  to  his 
heart :  then,  desiring  him  not  to  speak,  for  he  would 
seek  his  pardon  another  time,  he  as  hastily  quitted 
the  room.  Mary  would  have  followed  him,  for  her 
little  heart  was  all  happiness  to  know  that  her  bro- 
thers were  reconciled,  and  to  find  that  Philip  was 
again  restored  to  the  favour  of  her  father.  Mr. 
Townly,  however,  prevented  the  intention  of  his 
daughter,  for  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Philip  had 
flown  to  hold  communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father, 
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and  to  return  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  great  mer- 
cies shewn  to  his  brother. 

The  good  Vicar,  too,  felt  as  if  he  desired  to  be 
alone,  and  surrendering  Mary  to  the  care  of  Anna, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  make  a  noise  and 
disturb  Andrew,  he  retired  from  the  apartment  ; 
Mary  having  promised  that  she  would  be  so  good, 
that  no  one  should  have  cause  to  complain  of  her, 
and  if  her  Papa  wished  it,  she  would  not  move  from 
her  seat  till  he  returned,  unless  it  was  just  to  take 
a  peep  now  and  then  to  see  how  Andrew  did. 

In  a  fortnight's  time  Andrew  was  so  much  reco- 
vered, that  his  father,  to  the  delight  of  his  brother 
and  sisters,  had  him  removed  to  the  Vicarage,  where 
he  daily  improved  in  health  and  spirits. 

Andrew  was  never  heard  to  express  how  much  he 
was  incommoded  by  his  disabled  arm  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Philip,  lest  it  should  appear  that  he  de- 
signed to  reproach  him ;  while  Philip  in  return, 
grateful  for  the  respect  shewn  him  by  his  younger 
brother,  watched  his  every  look,  in  order  to  be  as 
serviceable  as  possible,  till  his  arm  should  have  re- 
gained sufficient  strength  to  allow  of  his  leaving  off 
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the  sling, — for  this  bandage  was  always  regarded  by 
Philip  with  sensations  of  the  most  bitter  reflection  : 
the  scar  too,  which  was  likely  to  accompany  Andrew 
to  the  grave,  always  met  the  eye  of  Philip  when  he 
looked  on  the  face  of  his  brother ;  and  whenever  he 
felt  himself  inclined  to  be  a  little  out  of  temper,  the 
sight  of  Andrew,  and  what  he  had  once  suffered, 
would  restore  him  to  reason  and  gentleness. 

As  Mr.  Townly  did  not  intend  that  Andrew 
should  accompany  his  brother  back  to  Draycot 
House  after  the  holidays,  on  account  of  his  still 
disabled  arm,  he  had  invited  the  children  of  his 
sister  to  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Vicarage,  in  order  to  enliven  his  son  by  their 
cheering  society,  during  the  period  of  his  separation 
from  his  brother. 

One  week  yet  remained  of  the  vacation ;  when  the 
family,  being  seated  round  a  large  blazing  fire,  the 
Vicar  devised  several  plans  in  order  to  interest  and 
amuse  the  youthful  circle  around  him.  Anna  said 
she  knew  her  cousins  were  very  fond  of  relating 
tales  of  an  instructive  nature ;  and  if  her  father  would 
condescend  to  relate  some  interesting  incident  of  his 
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past  life,  she  would  endeavour  to  arrange  her  ideas, 
and  afford  a  narration  to  the  best  of  her  humble 
ability  ;  and  by  each  of  the  company  taking  a  share 
in  this  amusement,  it  would  promise  much  enter- 
tainment for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

George  and  Emma  Delvin  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  cousin  proposed  to 
amuse  them;  and  while  they  were  discussing  the 
subject,  Mr.  Townly  having  promised  to  commence 
a  relation,  a  servant  entered  the  room,  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  letter,  which  she  said  was  for  Master 
Philip;  and  that  the  postman  had  said  there  was 
nothing  to  pay,  for  the  note  was  franked. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Vicar,  in  surprise,  "  how 
am  I  to  account  for  this  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
had  the  honour  of  holding  correspondence  with  any 
parliament-man." 

"  It  is  all  a  mystery  to  me,  Sir,"  said  Philip ;  "  but 
I  hope  soon  to  afford  the  required  explanation  from 
the  perusal  of  this  letter :  but  I  beg  pardon,  dear 
father,"  he  added,  "  for  I  should  first  have  delivered 
it  into  your  hands." 

"  The  letter  was  designed  for  you,  and  not  me, 
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Philip,"  said  his  parent ;  "  and  I  trust  to  your  ho- 
nour, as  you  place  any  confidence  in  me,  for  a  can- 
did relation  of  the  same." 

Philip  bowed  his  thanks,  and  immediately  broke 
the  seal.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were  now 
fixed  intently  on  him,  and  they  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  the  serenity  which  had  sat  on  his  brow 
was  fled  ;  he  appeared  sometimes  agitated  as  if  his 
mind  were  a  prey  to  some  new  and  contending  emo- 
tions. As  he  concluded  it,  a  deep  blush  overspread 
his  face:  observing  that  his  father's  attention  was 
riveted  on  him,  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  something 
checked  his  utterance  \  the  Vicar,  taking  the  hand 
of  his  son,  said, 

"  I  do  not  desire,  Philip,  that  you  should  afford 
me  an  immediate  explanation,  if  contrary  to  your 
wish ;  as  from  the  agitation  you  are  now  in,  you 
probably  seek  concealment  of  an  affair  which  has 
certainly  excited  in  me  a  gre^t  degree  of  curiosity. 
Remember  then,  my  boy,  that  you  have  a  friend 
in  your  father,  who  is  ever  ready  to  counsel  and 
direct  you;  and  I  trust  to  the  integrity  of  your 
heart  that  you  have  hitherto  acted  in  strict  obedience 
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to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  the  knowledge  of  your 
duty." 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Father,"  said  Philip,  "  that  I 
would  scorn  to  do  a  mean  and  unworthy  action ;  and 
though  my  faults  are  great  and  many,  yet  in  the 
present  instance  I  have  no  cause  to  blush  at  what  I 
have  done ;  my  heart,  from  its  present  state  of  hap- 
piness, even  acquits  me:  but,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  long  had,  I  would  rather  reserve  an  explana- 
tion for  my  parent's  private  hearing." 

The  young  people  looked  disappointed  as  Philip 
concluded,  for  their  curiosity  had  been  strangely 
raised  to  know  the  particulars  of  this  singular  letter; 
but  George,  who  was  a  very  sensible  boy,  and 
nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  being  a  twelvemonth 
older  than  Philip,  said,  "  That  it  was  right  curiosity 
should  be  thus  punished  ;  for  nothing  was  more 
baneful  to  young  persons  in  general  than  the  grati- 
fying of  them  in  every  instance.  You  know,  dear 
Uncle,"  he  added,  "  that  we  ought  to  be  cautioned 
against  nourishing  this  sentiment,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  through  the  fatal  effects  of  curiosity, 
sin,  misery,  and  death,  were  brought  into  the  world.'' 
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"  I  approve  of  the  expression  of  your  sentiments, 
my  nephew,"  said  the  Vicar ;  "  and  only  wish  that 
every  guardian  of  helpless  childhood  would  nip 
this  pernicious  quality  in  the  very  bud  of  infancy  : 
for,  if  suffered  to  grow  with  youth,  being  rather 
cherished  than  checked  by  misplaced  indulgence,  it 
will  become  of  that  magnitude,  that  nothing  will 
ever  after  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
either  his  or  her  curiosity." 

Philip  at  this  moment  rose  to  hand  his  letter  to 
his  father.  The  latter,  as  he  received  it,  observed 
something  fall  from  the  cover ;  as  it  escaped  the  eye 
of  his  son,  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up :  but  what  was 
his  surprise,  to  find  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  bank- 
bill  of  five  pounds. 

"  Philip !"  cried  the  Vicar  in  a  tone  of  inquiry, 
"  why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that,  at  your  early  age,  you  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  money  transactions  ?" 

Philip's  face  glowed  with  crimson  as  he  replied, 
"  that  he  trusted  his  Father  would  not  judge  unfa- 
vourably of  him,  till  he  made  known  the  particulars 
of  the  case." 
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"  Five  pounds!"  cried  Andrew,  "  why,  I  think  I 
know  something  of  the  matter  :  but  how  has  it  come 
into  your  possession  again,  Philip?  Surely  poor  old 
Dawson  and  his  wife  have  not  had  it  in  their  power 
to  repay  you." 

"  Oh,  Andrew !"  cried  Philip  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach,  "  you  should  not  have  disclosed  my  secret 
in  the  hearing  of  my  Cousins ;  for  it  appears  as  if  I 
was  proud  of  performing  a  charitable  action  to  my 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures." 

"  No,  it  will  not  appear  as  if  you  designed  any 
thing  of  the  kind,"  said  Andrew ;  "  and  if  you  would 
but  permit  me,  Philip,  I  would  soon  convince  our 
dear  Papa  and  Sister  that  you  were  not  mean  and 
ungenerous,  as  some  of  the  ill-natured  boys  at  school 
called  you ;  and  that  you  were  neither  thoughtless  nor 
extravagant,  as  you  have  been  thought  by  Mr.  Dray- 
cot  and  family.  Oh !  how  often  have  I  longed  to 
undeceive  them :  but  Philip  said,  he  would  never 
forgive  me,  if  I  mentioned  the  circumstance ;  and 
so  you  see,  Papa,  my  brother  would  not  suffer  me 
to  relate  what  I  am  sure  would  prove  a  very  inter- 
esting story." 
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"  My  commands  must  now  be  obeyed,"  said  the 
Vicar ;  "  so  let  us  have  this  welcome  tale  :  for  if  he 
chooses  to  perform  a  good  action  in  secret,  he  shall 
be  rewarded  openly;  receiving  not  only  the  ap- 
proval of  a  good  conscience,  but  the  testimonial  of 
his  family's  love  and  increasing  esteem.v 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Andrew,  "  I  cannot  relate  it 
so  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  would  request  Philip  to 
deliver  it,  but  I  know  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of 
himself;  and  as  I  well  remember  every  circumstance, 
and  the  boys  often  flattered  me  by  saying  I  could 
tell  a  good  story,  I  will  make  the  attempt  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  for  I  love  to  do  justice  to  my  brother 
Philip." 

"  Did  you  say,  Andrew,  that  the  boys  praised 
you  for  telling  a  story  ?"  cried  Mary,  seriously.  "  Oh, 
that  was  very  shocking !  for  Papa  and  Anna  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  more  naughty  than  telling 
fibs." 

Anna  smiled  as  she  drew  her  sister  towards  her, 
saying  she  had  misunderstood  her  brother,  who  she 
hoped  was  never  guilty  of  the  mean  practice  of 
telling  falsehoods;  and  she  must  now  listen  atten- 
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tively,  as  Andrew  was  not  going  to  relate  an  idle 
story,  but  a  statement  founded  on  facts. 

Mary  did  not  exactly  understand  her  sister, 
though  she  had  learnt  enough  to  know  that  she  was 
to  hear  a  true  tale,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  content 
her  infant  mind  as  she  took  a  seat  between  Anna 
and  her  cousin  Emma. 

Andrew,  turning  to  his  father,  said,  "  he  desired  to 
give  his  relation  a  name,  and  should  accordingly 
term  it '  Age  Protected/  as  he  knew  the  title  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  Philip." 

Andrew,  having  requested  the  favour  of  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  thus  commenced  his  story  : — 


TALE  II. 
AGE  PROTECTED; 

A  TALE,   FOUNDED   ON    FACTS. 

RELATED  BY  ANDREW. 

IN  a  pleasant  village,  about  a  mile  and  a  halt 
from  Draycot  House,  lived  the  old  but  industrious 
Dawson  and  his  wife.  The  youths  belonging  to 
Mr.  Draycot's  seminary  frequently  visited  their 
humble  cot,  and  purchased  from  their  little  shop  the 
produce  of  their  garden,  which  yielded  remarkably 
fine  fruit.  The  cakes  of  Dame  Dawson,  too,  were 
always  liked ;  and  one  of  these  usual  calls  would 
mostly  deprive  the  good  old  folks  of  the  contents  of 
their  shop.  They  had  two  grandchildren,  both 
boys,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  most  mischievous 
troublesome  little  fellow  that  ever  lived;  the  youngest 
.was  a  meek  and  obliging  child  enough  :  but  Joe  his 
grandmother  would  speak  of  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
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saying,  he  was  become  so  wicked  and  unmanageable, 
that  she  feared  he  would  come  to  some  bad  end ; 
for,  young  as  he  was,  he  kept  company  with  some  of 
the  worst  characters  in  the  county,  and  through 
their  evil  advice  he  was  continually  robbing  his 
grand-parents. 

Some  of  the  boys,  in  reply  to  her  complaints, 
said,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  place  him  in 
confinement,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  relations  for  the  future. 

Both  Dawson  and  his  wife  were  averse  to  this 
proceeding  :  they  said  it  might  be  the  means  of 
making  him  still  worse,  as  he  would  be  obliged  to 
hold  daily  conversation  with  the  most  vicious  per- 
sons :  and  they  were  so  kind  to  this  sad  boy,  that 
they  would  sooner  themselves  suffer,  than  he  should 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  justice. 

It  happened  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  Joe 
was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Draycot's 
pupils  had  advised  his  friends  to  dispose  of  him ; 
and  he  threatened  to  be  revenged  on  us  all.  We 
laughed  at  him,  thinking  that  a  boy  like  him  was 
incapable  of  injuring  so  large  a  school ;  not  con- 
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sidering  who  and  what  were  the  characters  of  his 
associates.  One  morning,  therefore,  as  we  entered 
the  writing-room,  which  is  the  custom  as  soon  as  we 
have  attended  at  family  prayers,  each  of  us  disco- 
vered that  the  contents  of  the  inkstand  had  been 
thrown  over  the  books ;  and  that  such  was  their 
deplorable  state,  they  were  rendered  useless  to  every 
owner. 

While  the  boys  were  lost  in  conjecture  as  to 
who  could  have  thus  wilfully  destroyed  so  much 
pains  and  property,  a  servant  entered,  to  know  the 
reason  of  their  taking  their  great  coats  and  hats 
from  the  hooks  in  the  hall  ? 

All  immediately  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
the  transaction ;  and  the  teachers  soon  after  coming 
in,  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  they  had  been  stolen, 
by  saying  the  house  had  been  entered  in  the  night, 
and  robbed  of  property  to  a  large  amount. 

No  traces  were  left  of  the  daring  thieves:  but 
it  was  thought  they  must  owe  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Draycot  some  secret  spite,  having  so  maliciously 
destroyed  their  books. 

One  of  the  boys  mentioned  his  strong  suspicion 
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of  Joseph  Dawson,  and  repeated  the  words  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  whole  school.  The 
idea  immediately  struck  Mr.  Draycot,  that  Joe,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  connected  with  bad  company, 
could  very  probably  be  induced  to  relate  some  know- 
ledge of  the  affair.  Officers  were  sent  in  search 
of  Joseph,  but  he  had  absconded ;  and  neither  of  his 
grand-parents  knew  where  he  was  gone.  The  offi- 
cers of  justice  said  they  knew  better,  and  proceeded 
to  search  the  cot ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  no  Joe 
could  they  find.  They  then  went  into  the  garden,  and 
ordered  some  men  to  turn  up  the  ground,  in  order 
to  discover  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Dray  cot's  property 
was  there  concealed.  Poor  old  Dawson,  who  was 
almost  wild  with  grief  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
grandson's  wicked  habits,  besought  the  officers  that 
they  would  spare  his  fine  old  apple  and  pear  trees, 
as  they  had  been  the  means  of  supporting  him  and 
his  wife  for  many  a  year:  but  the  men,  thinking  he 
might  be  an  accomplice,  became  more  particular  in 
their  search ;  and  sure  enough,  they  discovered 
under  the  pear-tree  in  question  a  great  quantity  of 
silver  plate.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dawson  and  his 
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wife  protested  their  innocence ;  appearances  were  too 
strongly  against  them  to  admit  of  their  being  at 
large,  and  they  were  taken  before  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  After  some  days'  solitary  confinement,  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  as,  though  strongly  suspected, 
nothing  could  be  brought  against  them  likely  to 
criminate  them ;  and  having  always  borne  an  excel- 
lent character,  it  greatly  inclined  the  magistrate  in 
their  favour. 

Mr.  Draycot  was  very  much  displeased  on  hear- 
ing they  were  liberated  :  for,  not  knowing  what 
worthy  people  they  were,  he  really  believed  them 
guilty  of  the  crime  ;  and  accordingly  ordered,  that  if 
any  of  his  pupils  ever  again  called  at  the  shop  of  old 
Dawson,  they  would  incur  his  most  serious  dis- 
pleasure, and  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest 
severity  for  disobeying  his  positive  commands. 

Of  all  the  boys,  Philip  was  the  only  one  who 
expressed  regret  at  the  peremptory  orders  of  Mr. 
Draycot,  for  he  pitied  the  poor  old  couple  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  would  often  say  to  me, 
"  he  wondered  how  they  lived,  now7  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support  by  the  loss  of  their 
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principal  customers  ;  and,"  he  would  add,  "  do  you 
remember,  Andrew,  how  good  poor  dame  Dawson 
was  once  to  us,  when  you  fell  into  the  pond  near  her 
cottage  ?  and  after  I  had  brought  you  out,  how 
kindly  she  dried  our  clothes,  lest,  as  she  said,  we 
might  catch  cold  ;  and  then  sent  her  husband  with 
us  in  order  to  see  us  safe  home  ?  Her  attention  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  me,  and  I  shall  always  think 
of  her  with  gratitude,  let  people  say  what  they 
may." 

A  month  had  passed,  and  we  neither  saw  nor 
heard  any  thing  of  Dawson  and  his  wife ;  but  one 
day,  it  was  a  half-holiday,  when  the  boys  had  leave 
to  go  and  play  in  the  fields  under  the  protection  of 
their  tutor,  a  poor  woman,  leaning  on  a  stick,  curt- 
sied as  they  passed ;  she  appeared  distressed,  but 
was  too  proud  to  ask  charity.  The  teacher  ordered 
them  to  pass  on,  for  it  was  no  other  than  that  dis- 
honest person,  dame  Dawson.  Poor  creature !  she 
heard  the  imputation,  and  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven.  Philip,  to 
escape  observation,  pretended  not  to  notice  her. 
I  thought  it  very  strange,  and  was  half  inclined  to 
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tell  him  of  his  forgetfulness  :  but  it  was  not  so  with 
Philip,  for  when  he  threw  his  ball,  it  was  in  the 
direction  where  he  had  seen  dame  Dawson.  He  said 
he  would  run  and  look  for  it,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  few  moments  :  he  returned  slowly  and  quite  out 
of  breath,  saying,  he  had  lost  his  ball,  for  he  knew 
not  where  it  had  flown.  I  offered  to  assist  him  in 
the  search,  for  I  desired  to  learn  if  he  had  really 
spoken  to  the  unfortunate  woman. 

"  I  only  exchanged  two  sentences  with  her,"  said 
Philip,  "  for  I  was  afraid  that  some  one  might  be 
sent  in  quest  of  me,  and  so  deprive  me  of  ever 
seeing  poor  Dawson  more.  She  said  both  she  and 
her  husband  were  starving,  for  they  had  not  tasted 
a  morsel  of  food  the  whole  of  the  day.  As  I  threw 
her  the  contents  of  my  purse,  being  half  a  sove- 
reign, intended  for  a  map  of  France,  I  inquired 
where  her  youngest  grandchild  was  ?  she  said  in  the 
workhouse,  though  she  could  gain  no  relief— for  it  was 
neither  her  own  nor  her  husband's  parish.  She  then 
said  something  of  her  cottage  having  been  cruelly 
destroyed ;  but  I  could  not  stay  to  hear  her ;  so  after 
she  had  pointed  out  a  fallen-down  hovel  at  the  foot 
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of  yonder  hill  as  her  present  abode,  I  departed, 
loaded  with  her  thanks  and  blessings." 

Shortly  after,  a  second  walk  was  proposed,  and 
in  the  same  direction.  Philip  was  delighted,  as  he 
thought  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  serving 
the  Dawsons  a  second  time.  The  hovel  was  passed, 
and  Philip  running  suddenly  back,  threw  his  last 
remaining  money  in  at  the  window,  to  which  was 
attached  a  paper,  with  the  words :  "  Be  careful,  I 
give  you  my  all." 

The  action  of  my  brother  was  unperceived  by 
all  but  me,  and  he  joined  his  companions  with  one 
of  the  most  happy-looking  faces  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed ;  his  cheerfulness  was  quite  a  delight  to  us, 
though  he  became  less  gay  when  he  came  to  the 
village,  and  observed  the  boys  making  various  pur- 
chases, and  offering  a  share  to  the  most  favour- 
ed of  their  playfellows.  They  all  looked  with 
surprise  on  Philip,  finding  that  he  did  not  buy  any 
thing,  for  they  had  not  the  least  thought  how  he  had 
disposed  of  his  money.  "  Townly,"  they  cried,  "  is 
grown  very  selfish  and  ungenerous  of  late,  he  never 
purchases  any  thing  now,  never  makes  presents 
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among  his  friends :  oh  !  he  is  become  quite  an  altered 
and  sordid  boy." 

Thus  did  they  complain  one  among  the  other  ;  and 
though  Philip  was  rather  hurt  at  the  ill  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  him,  yet  he  would  not  suffer  me 
to  open  my  lips,  in  order  to  undeceive  them  ; — for  he 
feared  the  anger  of  Mr.  Draycot,  and  loved  also  to 
perform  a  good  action  in  secret. 

As  the  whole  school  were  one  day  assembled  in 
the  playground,  I  observed  Dawson  walking  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot ;  I  pointed  her  out  to  Philip, 
who  motioned  with  his  hand,  that  she  should  go 
round  to  the  garden-gate ;  she  understood  him ;  and 
both  of  us  soon  after  stole  to  the  spot.  Here  she 
told  us,  that  a  little  of  the  money  she  had  last  re- 
ceived from  Philip  still  remained,  and  she  desired  to 
see  him  before  she  set  out  with  her  husband  to 
London,  that  she  might  thank  and  bless  him  for  the 
succour  he  had  afforded  a  perishing  family.  It  was 
the  first  time,  she  said,  she  had  ever  received  a 
charitable  boon  from  any  one  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  her  poor  enfeebled  husband,  she  could  not  have 
thought  of  receiving  the  little  all  from  so  generous 
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a  youth ;  "  but  you  will  have  your  reward,"  she 
added,  "  for  your  benevolent  actions  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  Heaven." 

Philip  then  demanded,  what  she  was  going  to 
town  for  ?  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  her  husband 
had  left  the  neat  little  cottage  they  once  rented,  and 
where  they  appeared  to  earn  at  least  an  easy  live- 
lihood ? 

She  replied,  "  that  soon  after  they  had  been 
liberated  from  unjust  confinement,  and  had  returned 
to  their  cottage,  they  received  orders  to  quit  it  from 
the  owner  of  the  ground,  saying,  it  must  be  pulled 
down,  for  he  desired  to  extend  his  grounds  that 
way.  It  was  in  vain  that  old  Dawson  entreated  to 
remain,  as  he  said  he  and  his  wife  must  die  in  want 
if  turned  out  of  their  little  cot;  but  the  cruel 
owner  was  firm,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave,  as 
he  retorted,  that  it  would  certainly  be  better  for 
them  to  seek  a  living  eTsewhere,  as  they  had  lost 
their  character  in  their  own  village.  Oh !  it  is  very 
hard,"  added  the  poor  woman,  "  to  be  shunned  and 
scorned  by  every  person  in  our  old  age,  after  having 
maintained  an  irreproachable  character  all  our  lives, 
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and  to  know  ourselves  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to 
our  charge." 

Here  she  stopped  suddenly,  for  she  could  not 
speak  for  crying ;  at  length,  wiping  away  her  tears, 
she  said,  "  She  knew  it  was  very  wrong  to  repine  at 
affliction  ;  and  as  she  desired  to  live  like  a  Christian, 
she  must  bear  her  sorrows  patiently.  Having  sought 
out  a  miserable  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  she  had  desired  a  person  who  was  going  to 
London  to  call  on  her  brother,  who  had  been  many 
years  the  porter  of  a  very  benevolent  gentleman, 
and  received  for  reply,  that  this  brother  would 
make  all  possible  interest  with  his  master,  in  order 
to  procure  their  admission  into  some  almshouse, 
where  they  might  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  contentment  and  ease,  provided  they  would  come 
direct  to  town.  But  this  neither  poor  Dawson  nor 
his  wife  could  do,  as  they  had  not  the  means  of  con- 
veying them  to  so  great  a  distance, — and  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  think  of  travelling  on  foot,  as 
they  were  both  much  enfeebled  from  age  and  in- 
firmity ;  and  what  to  do,"  she  continued,  "  she  knew 
not,  for  her  husband  and  herself  had  been  living  for 
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the  last  two  months  on  the  assistance  afforded  them 
by  Philip,  having  no  means  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence; as  when  they  applied  for  work,  some  would  not 
employ  them  because  they  said  they  were  not  of 
good  character,  having  been  once  in  prison  on  sus- 
picion of  thieving, — while  others  said  they  were 
quite  unfit  for  work,  as  they  appeared  as  helpless  as 
children." 

At  this  moment  voices  were  heard  in  the  garden, 
and  Philip,  being  afraid  that  we  should  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  old  Dawson,  told  her  in  haste  not  to  despond, 
for  he  would  think  of  some  plan  which  might  prove 
likely  to  afford  them  the  hopeful  succour.  "  Wait 
but  a  month,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
see  you  again  ;  but  during  that  time  you  must  have 
something  to  subsist  on:  my  father  fortunately 
visited  me  yesterday,  and  gave  me  a  pound  ;  here, 
take  it,  and  may  kind  Heaven  speed  you  out  of 
trial  and  distress !" 

We  stayed  not  to  receive  her  thanks,  for  I  think  if 
we  had,  she  would  not  have  taken  Philip's  little  all, 
as  she  knew  he  must  be  subjected  to  much  incon- 
venience in  consequence:  indeed,  he  was  so  very 
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generous,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  persuade 
him  to  share  with  me  the  half  of  my  pocket-money. 
Certainly  our  allowance  was  very  scanty, — and  poor 
Philip,  who  had  nothing  that  he  could  call  his  own, 
acquired  quite  a  niggardly  character  among  his 
schoolfellows.  Ah !  they  little  imagined  what  a  no- 
ble heart  my  brother  possessed.  The  night  after 
Philip  had  conversed  with  Dawson,  he  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  some  means  to  procure  the 
money  for  the  conveyance  of  the  poor  old  folks  to 
town.  At  length  he  devised  a  plan  which  he  thought 
was  likely  to  succeed ;  for  he  knew,  if  he  made  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Draycot,  he  should  meet  with  a  se- 
vere reprimand. 

Philip,  you  know,  dear  Papa,  is  an  excellent 
penman ;  indeed  his  writing  has  been  often  taken 
for  copper-plate ;  he  accordingly  worked  with  great 
industry  during  his  leisure  hours,  not  allowing 
himself  an  hour's  play  with  his  companions,  in 
devising  beautiful  copies  with  different  inscrip- 
tions. When  they  were  completed,  he  shewed  them 
to  me :  I  was  highly  pleased  at  the  sight ;  for,  indeed, 
they  were  so  finely  executed  that  any  one  would 
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have  believed  they  were  really  engravings.  At  the 
first  opportunity  he  took  them  to  a  print-shop  in  the 
town,  and  agreed,  to  his  very  great  delight,  with  the 
master  for  the  sum  of  two  pounds.  After  he  had  re- 
lated to  him  the  purpose  for  which  he  designed  the 
money,  Mr.  Thomson  (the  purchaser's  name)  was 
so  much  struck  by  the  generosity  of  my  brother, 
that  he  said  he  would  accompany  us  himself  to  the 
hovel  of  poor  Dawson  and  his  wife. 

But  here,  Papa,  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
scene  of  which  we  were  witnesses.  The  good  crea- 
tures, when  they  received  Philip's  bounty,  were  al- 
most wild  with  joy;  they  cried  and  laughed  by 
turns ;  indeed  we  could  not  forbear  weeping,  too, 
when  they  prayed  Heaven  to  shower  its  choicest 
blessings  on  the  head  of  their  benefactor.  "  God," 
cried  dame  Dawson,  "  will  reward  his  generous  heart 
for  having  sent  us  in  peace  to  the  grave. "  "  Ah ! " 
said  the  old  man,  "  he  who  deprives  himself  of  some 
comfort  to  procure  that  of  a  destitute  fellow-crea- 
ture, will  find  his  name  gloriously  written  in  the 
great  book  of  final  account ;  and  when  the  day  of 
judgment  comes,  he  will  hear  of  this  matter." 
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Philip  could  scarcely  murmur  a  prayer  for  their 
future  welfare,  so  happy  was  he  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  had  done ;  and  withdrew  his  hand  with  re- 
luctance from  the  worthy  couple,  as  they  bade  him 
farewell. 

"  We  shall  meet  in  heaven/'  they  cried,  as  we 
turned  from  the  door  ;  "  and  again  see  our  noble- 
hearted  benefactor,  whom  God  of  his  great  good- 
ness bless  for  evermore  ;  for  he  is  an  honour  to  his 
parents,  let  them  be  who  they  will." 

"  Oh !  Andrew,"  cried  Philip,  interrupting  his 
brother,  with  great  modesty,  "  you  must  not  repeat 
all  you  heard  the  good  old  people  say  in  the  delight 
of  the  moment ;  for  you  know  things  are  said  in 
enthusiasm  which  would  never  be  uttered  in  the 
cooler  moments  of  reflection." 

"  My  dear  son,"  said  the  Vicar,  much  affected, 
'*  how  shall  I  be  enabled  to  express  to  you  the 
satisfaction  I  at  this  moment  experience,  from  the 
knowledge  of  your  upright  and  truly  charitable  con- 
duct. Andrew,  too,  has  proved  himself  worthy  of 
being  the  brother  of  Philip,  by  the  affection  and 
esteem  he  manifested  for  him  on  every  occasion  : 
" 
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more  particularly  in  his  relation  of  an  incident 
which  will  be  engraven  in  lasting  characters  on  the 
heart  of  his  father." 

"  How  sweet  it  is,"  said  Emma  Delvin,  "  to  be- 
hold the  members  of  one  family  dwelling  together  in 
love,  harmony,  and  friendship." 

"  There  is  not  a  more  pleasant  sight  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  said  the  Vicar ;  "  and  brothers  and 
sisters  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  indulging 
in  constant  habits  of  peevishness  and  ill-nature  ren- 
ders them  not  only  a  burthen  to  their  parents,  or  to 
those  with  whom  they  may  reside,  but  a  misery 
and  trouble  to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
pointed  at  with  deserved  odium  and  contempt." 

Mr.  Townly,  at  the  request  of  Anna,  now  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  letter  sent  to  Philip ;  and  after 
he  had  perused  it,  he  said  he  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  close  the  pleasing  relation  of  Andrew, 
and  should  accordingly  give  the  contents,  being 
esteemed  no  longer  a  secret  by  Philip. 

He  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  old  Dawson 
and  his  wife  had  arrived  safe  in  London,  and  went 
to  their  brother,  whose  master  was  a  member 
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of  Parliament,  and  had  condescended  to  write  Philip 
an  account  of  how  he  was  interested  in  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  relatives  of  his  faithful  domestic. 
He  had  procured  them  admission  into  an  alms- 
house,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  comfortable  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  and  having  gained  a  full 
relation  from  their  lips  of  the  generosity  of  Philip, 
had  been  so  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  he 
had  returned  him  the  money  which  had  proved  so 
serviceable  to  two  destitute  beings  ;  hoping  that  he 
would  not  think  his  charitable  deed  had  been  tar- 
nished by  so  doing,  as  the  glory  of  the  action  was 
still  the  same  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ;  and  con- 
cluding, that,  as  he  knew  money  was  always  ac- 
ceptable to  the  school-boy,  he  had  returned  it  as  a 
reward  for  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 

The  whole  family  circle  appeared  to  be  so  much 
pleased  with  the  good  conduct  of  Philip,  that  the 
latter,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  meet  their  praises, 
as  he  murmured  "  that  he  was  unworthy  to  receive 
so  favourable  an  opinion,"  stooped  to  caress  his  lit- 
tle sister,  who  had  drawn  towards  him  on  hearing 
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her  father  express  his  approbation  of  her  favourite 
brother. 

"  So  I  suppose,"  said  the  little  prattler,  "  as  we 
are  to  tell  something  pretty,  the  truth  of  which  we 
know,  it  will  come  to  my  turn  at  last ;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  say  any  thing  worth  hearing,  though  1  do 
remember  one  very  sweet  tale,  and  you  know  it  too, 
Philip  :  I  mean  that  about  Miss  Jane  Davers,  whom 
we  met  last  summer  in  the  meadow,  and  who, 
though  two  years  older  than  me,  was  so  ignorant 
that  she  did  not  even  know  her  letters." 

"  Yes,  it  will  come  to  your  turn  at  last,  Mary," 
said  Philip ;  "  but  we  must  not  interrupt  Papa, 
who  is  going  to  honour  us  with  some  narration 
of  his  own ;  so  you  must  sit  still,  and  listen  atten- 
tively." 

"Only  one  word  more,"  said  Mary;  "promise 
then,  my  good  Philip,  that  you  will  tell  my  tale  for 
me ;  you  know  it  will  be  all  the  same  thing,  and 
you  can  do  it  so  much  better  ." 

"  I  promise  you,"  he  replied,  "  provided  you  say 
no  more  till  your  turn  comes."  Philip  now  looked 
towards  his  father,  who,  addressing  his  juvenile 
hearers,  thus  commenced. 
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TALE  III. 
THE   VICAR'S    STORY t 

PATIENCE  IN  AFFLICTION. 

FOUNDED    ON   TRUTH. 

THE  incident,  my  dear  children,  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  may  appear  to  you  unusually  short; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  esteemed  by  me,  as  it  proved 
one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  my  life. 

Your  grandfather,  and  my  parent,  you  have 
heard  me  say,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  ;  he 
had  served  his  country  many  years,  when  an  unfor- 
tunate wound  which  he  received  in  battle  disabled 
him  from  doing  further  duty :  he  accordingly  re- 
tired into  Cumberland,  having  no  other  means  of 
respectably  supporting  a  wife  and  three  children 
than  the  scanty  pittance  of  his  half-pay — barely  suf- 
ficient to  afford  us  a  few  of  the  plainest  necessaries 
of  life.  My  father,  for  want  of  interest,  had  never 
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been  promoted,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  dis- 
charge of  his  duties ;  and  he  would  frequently  sigh 
as  he  looked  upon  my  elder  brother  and  me,  and 
reflected  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  provide  for 
our  future  well  doing.  My  brother  was  bent  on 
following  a  military  life,  and  was  nearly  sixteen 
when  he  expressed  his  inclination  :  I,  who  was  four 
years  younger,  chose  a  clerical  profession.  Now,  as 
the  latter  would  be  necessarily  attended  with  far 
greater  expense  than  what  my  father's  narrow  in- 
come could  possibly  admit,  I  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish my  desire  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  mo- 
ther, who  convinced  me  of  the  impossibility  of  my 
ever  becoming  a  servant  and  teacher  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

But  a  circumstance  soon  after  happened  which 
revived  my  expiring  hopes  in  their  full  force. 
My  father  having  written  to  his  late  Colonel,  with 
whom  he  had  always  been  a  favourite,  respecting 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  desire  he  had  to  enter  the 
same  regiment  as  his  parent  was  once  enrolled  in, 
received  an  immediate  reply, — that  if  he  would  hasten 
up  to  town  with  the  youth  in  question,  he  would  en- 
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deavour  to  make  such  interest  as  would  procure  his 
admission  gratis.  Both  my  brother's  and  father's 
health  happened  at  that  period  to  be  in  a  very  deli- 
cate state;  the  former  indeed,  having  but  just  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  a  violent  fever,  could 
not  be  convinced  but  that  the  change  of  air  and 
scene  would  be  very  beneficial  to  him ;  and  he  so  far 
persuaded  my  father  as  to  extort  a  promise,  that 
he  would  permit  his  departure  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  week.  My  mother's  consent  was  next  to  be 
gained,  which,  much  to  the  regret  of  my  brother,  she 
reluctantly  gave;  for  I  must  do  his  memory  the  jus- 
tice to  observe,  that  he  was  a  very  dutiful  son,  and 
loved  to  obey  his  parents'  commands  in  the  most 
minute  and  trifling  instances.  I  requested  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  accompany  my  dearest  friends 
to  town,  saying,  I  must  prove  of  use  to  my  invalid 
father  and  brother,  as  I  was  strong  and  naturally 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution.  My  mother 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  she  thought  I  might 
cheer  them  through  the  fatigues  of  a  wearisome 
journey.  When  she  and  my  sister  attended  us  to 
the  cottage  door,  in  order  to  see  us  commence  our 
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journey,  the  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  both  as  my 
mother  said,  some  foreboding  misgave  her  that 
they  should  be  doomed  to  experience  some  new  sor- 
row or  fresh  disappointment.  My  father  checked 
her  fears  by  telling  her  never  to  repine,  let  even  the 
worst  befall  them ;  that  all  was  designed  by  an  over- 
ruling Power  for  the  wisest  intents  and  purposes, 
and  that  as  long  as  they  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Supreme  Being  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear. 

We  had  proceeded  rather  more  than  half  way 
on  our  journey,  when  my  father,  from  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  found  himself  unable  to  proceed. 
The  next  morning,  to  the  dismay  of  his  sons,  he  be- 
came so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  doc- 
tor or  surgeon  of  the  village  was  immediately  called 
in,  and  afforded  but  little  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
Being  a  very  acute  and  observing  man,  he  remarked, 
that  his  patient's  disorder  was  greatly  increased  by 
some  inward  cause  of  sorrow  and  dejection. 

My  brother  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the 
reason;  as  my  unhappy  parent  whispered  that  his 
little  all  was  nearly  expended ;  and  that  should  he 
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recover,  he  had  not  a  farthing  to  convey  us  forward 
to  the  place  of  our  destination.  I  now  feared  for  the 
health  of  my  brother,  who,  havingcontinually  watch- 
ed my  parent  with  unceasing  affection,  had  greatly 
reduced  his  own  strength  :  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  any  repose,  and  scarcely  touched 
any  nourishment;  and  now  that  his  long-expected 
hopes  appeared  to  be  finally  extinguished,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  feelings  of  the  most  dejected  nature. 
We  had  been  at  the  inn  rather  more  than  a 
week,  when  my  brother  informed  me  that  we  re- 
tained no  more  than  a  shilling  in  our  posses- 
sion. He  had  at  first  some  thoughts  of  writing  to 
the  Colonel,  in  order  to  borrow  a  small  sum,  and 
thus  enable  our  mother  to  come  to  the  inn  and 
nurse  our  sick  parent ;  but  the  latter,  who  disliked 
the  very  name  of  obligation,  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  my  brother's  troubling  his  friend.  We 
were  thus  driven  to  great  extremity ;  and  the  people 
of  the  house  guessing  the  low  state  of  our  purses, 
informed  us  that  as  soon  as  we  had  discharged 
the  amount  of  our  bill,  they  would  feel  obliged  by 
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our  seeking  a  lodging  elsewhere,  as  they  expected 
fresh  visitors,  whom  they  could  not  accommodate 
till  we  had  taken  our  departure. 

It  was  in  vain  we  urged  the  impossibility  of  re- 
moving our  father  at  such  a  particular  crisis  of  his 
disorder :  the  surgeon  himself  affirmed  that  his 
death  must  ensue  in  consequence ;  and  would,  I 
really  believe,  have  paid  the  full  extent  of  our  ex- 
penses had  he  possessed  the  means  ;  but,  like  our- 
selves, he  was  somewhat  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stances, having  a  large  family  dependent  on  him 
for  support ;  and  grateful  indeed  were  we  to  him 
when  he  said  he  should  never  seek  payment  for  his 
attendance  on  an  officer,  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
should  always  remember  with  sentiments  of  friendly 
esteem. 

You  must  imagine,  my  children,  the  feelings  of 
my  valued  friends  when  they  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  deprived  of 
the  means  of  extricating  their  name  with  those  ideas 
of  honour  which  both  attached  to  the  character  of 
a  man  and  the  title  of  a  gentleman. 
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It  was  a  December  evening,  I  well  remember 
every  particular  relating  to  that  eventful  day,  when 
my  brother  vainly  entreated  the  landlord  of  the 
house  to  allow  my  father  to  remain  a  little  longer, 
or  till  he  had  gained  some  partial  degree  of  strength, 
he  would  solemnly  promise  to  settle  the  demand  at 
some  future  day. 

"  You  are  strangers  to  me,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  and  appear  to  be  very  poor  into  the  bargain,  and 
you  must  be  treated  as  such  ;  and  as  to  your  pro- 
mises, 1  think  but  little  of  them,  for  they  are  made 
to  be  broken ;  nor  will  I  offend  my  customers  by 
pleasing  people  whom  nobody  knows ;  and  therefore, 
young  man,  I  shall  expect  payment  to-morrow,  or 
before  night  your  father,  or  the  lieutenant  as  he 
is  called,  must  be  turned  from  my  doors." 

"  Oh  dear !"  cried  little  Mary,  who  had  hitherto 
been  listening  with  great  attention  to  her  parent's 
simple  tale  of  sorrow — "  oh  dear  !"  she  continued, 
"  can  such  naughty  people  live  in  the  world  ;  the 
thought  makes  me  quite  sad,  and  I  should  really 
hate  the  sight  of  them.  But  what  did  my  poor 
grandpapa  do  when  my  uncle  Gregory  could  make 
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nothing  of  this  wicked  man?  To  turn  any  one 
out  of  doors  when  they  were  dying! — oh!  how 
shocking." 

"  I  am  pleased,  Mary,"  said  the  Vicar,  taking  his 
little  girl  on  his  knee,  "  to  hear  you  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  wicked  actions;  but  remember,  that  as 
you  are  a  Christian,  you  must  not  hate  any  one  ;  and 
the  wicked  you  must  pity,  while  you  pray  earnestly 
to  your  Heavenly  Father  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  spare  them  in  his  just  anger,  and  that  he  will 
change  their  hearts  by  granting  them  grace  :  for 
does  not  Mary  recollect  the  words  of  her  Saviour, 
who  commanded  that  all  should  love  their  enemies, 
and  do  good  to  them  by  whom  they  are  injured;  and 
finally  desired  that  we  should  detest  vice,  and  love 
virtue?" 

"  But  is  it  not  better,  Papa,"  said  Mary,  "  to  love 
our  friends  more  than  our  enemies  ?  because  I  am 
afraid  I  must  sin ;  for  I  cannot  help  being  kinder  to 
those  who  are  good  to  me,  than  to  any  who  would 
treat  little  Mary  harshly." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father ;  "  for  it 
would  be  contrary  to  nature  not  to  love  the  good 
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more  than  the  bad ;  and  what  is  meant  in  our 
Saviour's  text  by  loving  our  enemies,  is,  not  to  hate, 
but  pity  their  faults  ;  endeavouring  to  turn  them  to 
wisdom's  ways,  by  shewing  that  we  have  an  interest 
in  whatever  concerns  them,  doing  them  all  the  kind- 
ness and  service  in  our  power, — thus  imitating  the 
great  example  of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  call  sinners  to  repentance." 

"  Thank  you,  Papa,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I  now 
think  I  shall  remember  what  you  have  said  to  me  ; 
and  I  will  never  hate  any  one,  no,  not  even  if  they 
were  to  use  me  spitefully  and  ill-treat  me  ;  I  will 
tell  them  I  pity  their  naughty  conduct,  and  will 
try  to  make  them  good  and  virtuous." 

Mr.  Townly,  as  he  pressed  his  child  in  his  arms, 
delighted  with  her  infantine  address,  which  dis- 
played not  only  the  generosity  of  her  heart,  but  her 
desire  to  improve  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  inwardly- 
prayed  that  his  daughter  might  one  day  prove, 
through  the  workings  of  Divine  Grace,  all  that  his 
parental  heart  could  wish. 

The  eyes  of  the  youthful  circle  were  now  fixed 
on  the  good  Vicar,  being  anxious  for  a  continuation 
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of  his  narrative ;  he  read  their  sentiments,  and,  re- 
specting their  silent  attention,  he  again  continued 
his  relation. 

My  brother,  as  he  advised  with  me  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  regretted  that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  had 
not  disobeyed  his  father's  strict  injunctions  in  writing 
to  the  Colonel ;  "  It  must  be  done,  after  all,"  he 
cried,  "  or  my  father  and  we  must  perish." 

After  he  had  written  his  note,  he  shewed  the 
superscription  to  the  landlord,  saying  "  that  if  he 
would  only  wait  a  day  or  two,  he  should  be  paid 
his  just  dues."  But  all  my  poor  brother  could 
urge  was  of  no  effect :  the  unfeeling  man  replied, 
"  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  write  to  great  people, 
but  it  was  more  difficult  to  procure  money  from 
them,  particularly  when  there  was  a  chance  of  their 
never  being  repaid ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  would 
never  do  a  kindness  to  any  one  unless  he  knew  who 
he  was  doing  it  for." 

My  brother,  as  the  man  still  persisted  in  putting 
his  threat  into  execution  on  the  following  day,  wept 
as  he  entered  the  apartment  where  our  father  had 
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just  fallen  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  He  dared  not 
tell  him  of  the  violence  of  our  host,  lest  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  might  so  agitate  him  as  to 
occasion  a  relapse  of  the  disorder.  He  knelt  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress 
his  grief.  I  could  not  weep  —  I  prayed,  —  and 
though  a  boy  in  years,  I  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  endowed  with  manly  firmness  ;  though 
my  heart  keenly  felt  the  pangs  which  attend  actual 
want,  as  I  sighed  on  reflecting  what  would  become 
of  the  best  of  parents,  should  he  be  cruelly  dri- 
ven from  this  inhospitable  roof  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  deprived  of  health,  and  destitute  of  either 
money  or  friends.  I  walked  towards  the  window, 
and  gazed  in  melancholy  on  the  vaulted  arch  of 
heaven,  adorned  with  all  the  brightness  of  the 
starry  train.  The  night  was  cold  and  frosty ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  my  father's  illness,  I  thought 
I  would  steal  softly  from  the  desolate  chamber,  and 
take  a  walk  :  I  alternately  pressed  the  hands  of  my 
beloved  relatives  and  left  the  room.  I  descended 
the  stairs,  and  when  I  came  into  the  open  air,  I 
knew  not  whither  to  direct  my  steps.  I  wandered, 
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not  knowing  where  I  was  going,  till  I  came  within 
view  of  a  park  enclosed  by  a  high  wall :  the  gate 
was  open,  a  carriage  having  just  passed  through, 
and,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  en- 
tered, and  walked  up  the  avenue  till   I  came  to  a 
large  and  handsome  looking  house.    On  approaching 
nearer  I  heard    music,    and  as   I  stood   reflecting 
on  the  noble  scene  before  me,  though  in  part  ob- 
scured by  the  shades  of   night,  I  could  not   help 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  apparently  happy 
state  of  mind  which  the  inmates  of  the  abode  before 
me  evidently  enjoyed,  and  those  painful  combina- 
tions of  trials  which  my  worthy  parent  was  fated  to 
experience.    A  tear  dropped,  for  the  first  time,  from 
my  eye  as  I  looked  in  at  the  window  of  an  apart- 
ment lighted  up  with  much  brilliancy :  I  distinctly 
saw  three  ladies, — one  appeared  to  be,  from  her  ma- 
ture years,  the  mother  of  the  other  two  ;  both  were 
nearly  women  grown,  and  one  was  amusing  herself 
wkh   her   instrument,   while  the  other   was  seated 
near  her  mother  at  work.    While  silently  regarding 
them,  I  was  startled  by  the  barking  of  the  great 
house  dog;  and  the  next  moment  I  was  rudely  seized 
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by  a  man,  who  asked  me  what  business  I  had  there. 
From  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  1  was  deprived 
of  returning  an  immediate  answer. 

"  You  are  after  no  good,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,"  cried  the  man,  as  he  shook  me  by  the  arm ; 
"  and  are  perhaps  the  son  of  one  of  the  poachers 
who  were  here  the  other  night,  and  shot  all  my  mas- 
ter's game :  so  come  along  with  me,  and  if  you 
cannot  give  a  good  account  of  yourself,  I  promise 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied  with  warmth,  "  I  am  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  and  not  the  son  of  a  poacher  !  so  I 
entreat  that  you  will  let  me  go." 

"  Ah !  I  dare  say  a  poacher  may  call  himself  a 
gentleman  at  times,"  replied  the  man;  "  but  it  would 
not  be  likely  that  I  should  let  you  go  when  appear- 
ances are  so  much  against  you,  and  by  your  own  per- 
suasion too." 

Here  the  inmates  of  the  apartment  I  before 
mentioned,  hearing  an  altercation  beneath  the  win- 
dows, came  forward,  and,  throwing  open  the  glass 
door,  demanded  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual 
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My  accuser  respectfully  replied,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  doing  no  more  than  his  duty ;  for  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  son  of 
one  of  the  poachers,  whom  he  had  watched  lurking 
about  the  house  in  a  very  suspicious  manner,  and 
thought  it  right  to  bring  him  into  the  hall,  in  order 
that  he  might  undergo  the  necessary  examination. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  protesting  my  innocence, 
when  my  lips  were  closed  by  the  elder  lady's  saying— 

"  Oh !  that  is  right,  if  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  those 
bad  people :  bring  him  into  me,  and  I  will  inter- 
rogate him ;  for  both  your  master  and  myself  are  re- 
solved on  punishing  any  one  who  is  in  the  least  con- 
nected with  them." 

I  did  not  consider  that  my  trespassing  on  the 
grounds  of  another  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening 
would  subject  me  to  suspicion;  and  conscious  of 
my  innocence,  I  walked  with  a  more  confident  air 
into  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  than 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  a  boy  of  my 
age. 

The  ladies  at  first  regarded  me  with  surprise, 
and  on  observing  my  genteel  appearance,  the  elder 
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lady  said,  "  Why,  ycfti  cannot  possibly  be  the  son 
of  a " 

"  Oh  no,  Madam,"  I  cried,  interrupting  her,  as 
I  desired  to  spare  the  expression  of  so  humiliating 
a  term  ;  "  I  am  the  son,"  I  continued,  "  of  a  most 
respected  yet  unfortunate  person,  Lieutenant " 

I  could  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Townly, — 
I  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears ;  for  the  melan- 
choly idea  crossed  my  mind,  that  I  knew  not  how 
soon  I  might  be  deprived  of  that  dear  parent ;  my 
heart,  too,  being  agitated  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
distress,  and  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  I  was 
at  that  moment  standing,  conspired  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  assuage  my  grief. 

When  my  sorrow  had  vented  itself  in  tears  I 
felt  somewhat  relieved,  which  the  lady  observing,  she 
again  repeated  her  inquiry  of  "  who  and  what  I  was  ?" 

I  replied  by  giving  the  name  of  my  father ; 
and,  my  pride  being  humbled  by  the  depression  of 
my  thoughts,  I  frankly  related  the  distress  to  which 
my  family  were  reduced  by  the  unfortunate  continu- 
ance of  his  illness. 

"  Poor  little  stranger,  how  I  pity  you,"  said  the 
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youngest  daughter,  a  mild  benevolent  girl ;  "  but  I 
trust  your  sorrows  will  soon  cease,  as  I  know  my 
kind  parents  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  yours." 

My  thanks  were  cut  short  by  her  sister's  say- 
ing in  a  quick  tone — 

"  Indeed,  Matilda,  I  think  you  should  first  ask 
Mamma's  permission  before  you  promise  any  thing  to 
a  boy,  whose  history  you  have  merely  learned  from 
his  own  mouth ;  other  inquiries  should  be  made  into 
the  case :  for  do  you  not  remember  how  you  per- 
suaded Papa  to  assist  that  gentlemanly  looking 
youth,  who  told  us  just  such  a  fine  affecting  tale  as 
that  we  have  this  moment  heard;  and  you  know, 
when  inquiries  were  made,  he  proved  to  be  an 
impostor." 

"  But  I  trust,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  shall  not 
always  be  deceived ;  and  I  think  it  very  hard  that 
the  innocent  should  be  punished  with  the  guilty :  for 
my  part,  I  would  sooner  reward  ten  unjust  persons 
than  that  one  virtuous  individual  should  escape  the 
bounteous  effects  of  charity." 

"  Ah!"  said  her  mother,  "  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
Matilda,  but  I  could  never  teach  you  the  lesson 
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of  caution ;  however,  I  must  enforce  its  necessity 
in  the  present  instance,  notwithstanding  the  young 
boy  before  me  has  related  his  little  tale  with  an 
air  of  undisguised  truth.  To-morrow,  therefore, 
I  shall  send  to  the  inn,  and  if  I  find  you  are  really 
what  you  represent  yourself  to  be,  you  and  your 
family  shall  receive  all  that  the  most  friendly  interest 
can  obtain  in  your  favour." 

I  bowed  in  reply, — I  was  unable  to  speak, — 
gratitude  and  pride  choked  my  utterance;  for  I 
reflected  that  my  father  would  sooner  submit  to  any 
deprivation,  than  accept  the  gratuitous  gifts  of  a 
stranger.  I  had  not,  it  was  true,  solicited  their  fa- 
vour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  related  the  cause 
of  our  distress  in  such  undisguised  words,  as  the 
lady  said,  that  it  left  not  a  doubt  on  their  minds, 
but  that  I  desired  to  seek  the  necessary  succour. 

As  I  turned  from  the  room,  the  youngest 
daughter  rose,  saying,  "  she  would  run  for  her  geo- 
graphical chart,  as  she  desired  to  amuse  herself 
with  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening :"  she  passed 
rne  in  the  hall,  and  whispered  that  if  I  would  wait 
beneath  the  portico  of  the  door,  she  would  be  with 
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me  in  a  few  minutes.  I  could  not  imagine  what  she 
desired  to  say  to  me  in  private ;  however,  I  waited, 
and  sooner  than  I  expected  she  returned. 

"  You  heard  what  my  mother  and  sister  said/' 
she  cried;  "  I  trust  you  have  not  been  deceiving  me ; 
but  something  has  strongly  interested  me  in  your 
favour,  take  the  small  contents  of  this  purse  then, 
and  pardon  me  if  I  have  offended  you  by  offering 
it.  From  your  own  account,  your  father  is  in  want 
of  friendly  aid,  administer  then  to  his  comfort, 
and  repose  this  night  in  as  much  ease  and  content  as 
your  friend  Matilda  Nugent  will." 

Saying  these  words,  she  ran  from  me :  I  still 
held  the  purse  in  my  hand,  while  a  deep  blush 
mantled  over  my  face  at  the  idea  of  receiving 
money  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger.  However,  I 
hastened  to  the  inn,  having  previously  counted  the 
money,  which  consisted  of  seven  guineas:  the 
amount  of  the  landlord's  bill  was  barely  five ;  and 
in  order  to  give  my  brother  an  agreeable  surprise,  I 
thought  I  would  settle  with  him  on  the  spot. 

"  Ah!"  said  he,  as  he  glanced  on  the  money  with 
delight,  "  ah !  you  have  been  out  to  some  purpose 
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this  evening,  my  strippling  lad;  but  tell  me,  eh, 
how  you  came  by  this  money  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  know  that  you  are 
paid  ? "  I  quickly  replied ;  "  and  as  to  the  money,  it 
came  fairly  and  honestly  into  my  hands." 

"  You  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it,  then,"  he 
said. 

"  Had  that  been  the  case,"  I  said,  "  it  would  not 
have  been  mine  to  have  paid  you ;  for  money  found 
on  the  highway  belongs  to  the  rightful  owner,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  the  finder  to  restore 
it  by  every  possible  means." 

*'  Well,  I  know  it  is  not  my  place  to  ask  ques- 
tions," said  the  landlord ;  "  but,  as  your  father  was 
so  poor,  appearing  to  want  both  friends  and  money, 
the  sight  of  your  little  stock  greatly  surprised  me. 
However,  you  are  at  liberty  to  remain  here  longer, 
if  you  please ;  and  I  hope  the  Lieutenant  will  have 
his  health  again." 

1  certainly  looked  a  little  contemptuous  at  this 
worldly-minded  man,  who  would  have  had  the  cru- 
elty to  have  sacrificed  the  health  of  a  most  worthy 
fellow-creature  to  his  avarice. 
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Entering  the  sick  room  of  my  father,  I  found 
him  in  conversation  with  my  brother :  grief  and  ill- 
ness were  depicted  on  the  faces  of  both ;  and  as  my 
parent  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  saying,  he  had  been 
rather  uneasy  at  my  long  absence,  he  could  not  fail 
of  remarking  the  change  in  mine.  My  brother  has- 
tily demanded  the  cause ;  and  I  told  him  it  was  owing 
to  nothing  less  than  an  alteration  in  the  sentiments 
of  our  landlord,  who  had  consented  to  my  father's 
remaining  where  he  was,  till  such  time  as  he  had 
recovered  his  health. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  cried  Gregory,  clasping  his 
hands  with  devout  feeling  as  the  tears  of  gratitude 
fell  from  his  eyes :  "  O  my  Almighty  Father,"  he 
continued,  "  I  thank  thee,  for  thou  hast  spared  unto 
my  entreaties  the  life  of  an  earthly  one,  by  changing 
the  heart  of  that  cruel  man." 

My  father  now  sought  an  explanation ;  and  my 
brother  related,  in  less  severe  terms,  the  hard  condi- 
tions which  the  landlord  had  thought  proper  to  im- 
pose in  the  morning. 

My  parent,  as  Gregory  concluded,  said,  the  man 
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should  never  have  cause  to  repent  the  lenity  he  had 
shown ;  for  that,  should  he  be  blest  with  returning 
health,  he  would  fully  repay  all  the  expenses  in- 
curred. 

I  now  called  my  brother  aside,  and  related  to  him 
the  singular  adventure  I  had  met  with  that  evening, 
and  which  had  enabled  me  to  settle  with  the  land- 
lord, who,  but  for  payment,  would  have  been  as 
hard  hearted  as  ever. 

"  Oh !  George,"  he  cried ;  "  you  should  not 
have  submitted  to  such  humiliating  conditions  as 
those  of " 

"  Softly,  brother,"  I  replied;  "  I  know  you  would 
have  submitted  to  any  terms,  nay,  even  to  the  loss 
of  life  itself,  to  have  saved  our  revered  father." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  would,"  he  said  ;  "  but  re- 
member, George,"  he  added,  "  that  my  father  hears 
nothing  of  this  matter ;  for  I  think  if  he  knew  on 
what  terms  his  present  comfort  was  purchased, 
the  very  thoughts  would  cause  him  to  expire  with 
shame." 

"  We  shall  in  part  cancel  the  debt,"  I  said,  "  by 
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returning  the  present  useful  loan  at  some  future 
time  into  the  hands  of  the  generous  donor." 

The  next  morning  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  drew 
me  to  the  window ;  a  carriage  was  standing  at  the 
door,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  seated  in  it.  The 
former  raised  her  head,  and  I  immediately  recol- 
lected the  benevolent  countenance  of  Matilda  Nu- 
gent. She  glanced  on  me,  and  smiled  familiarly :  I 
was  surprised  at  her  condescension  ;  but  was  even 
more  so  when,  pointing  me  out  to  the  gentleman 
apparently  her  father,  he  instantly  alighted,  and  de- 
sired the  landlord,  who  stood  bowing  at  the  door, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  room  of  Lieutenant  Townly. 
His  orders  were  instantly  complied  with,  for  before 
I  could  apprize  my  father  of  the  circumstance  his 
visitor  had  entered  the  room. 

He  bowed,  while  he  demanded  pardon  for  hav- 
ing intruded  in  so  abrupt  a  manner ;  but  said,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  forgiven  when  it  was  known 
that  his  steps  had  been  directed  by  the  desire  of  re- 
claiming an  old  and  worthy  acquaintance. 

"  You  do  me  much  honour,  Sir,"  replied  my  fa- 
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ther,  in  agitated  accents ;  "  but  I  apprehend  some 
mistake,  for  I  really  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you." 

"  I  think  you  must  recollect  me,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, "  if  you  attentively  regard  my  features  for  a 
few  moments." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  my  father ;  "  I  think  I  behold 
Mr.  Nugent,  the  relative  of  my  respected  friend 
Colonel  Doreton." 

"  The  same,"  replied  Mr.  Nugent ;  "  and  I  am 
now  come,  from  esteem  of  your  character,  to  offer, 
with  the  interest  of  a  friend,  a  hospitable  welcome 
to  my  roof,  as  I  feel  persuaded  that  you  must  be 
ill  provided  for  here ;  and  if  you  find  your  strength 
sufficiently  repaired  to  leave  this  house  to-morrow, 
I  will  send  my  sedan  for  you,  while  your  boys  can 
run  by  the  side." 

A  hamper  of  various  delicacies,  and  suited  to  tlie 
taste  of  an  invalid,  was  now  brought  into  the  room. 
My  father  could  only  press  the  hand  of  his  friend 
for  the  kindness  he  had  displayed  towards  an  ac- 
quaintance in  need.  Mr.  Nugent  now  departed, 
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requesting  the  landlord  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in 
his  power,  any  noise  being  made  in  the  house,  as 
the  recovery  of  his  friend  depended  on  his  being 
kept  quiet. 

In  short,  my  children,  in  the  course  of  two  days 
we  were  happily  situated  under  the  roof  of  the  wor- 
thy Mr.  Nugent.  Matilda  was  delighted  to  find  that 
for  once  she  had  not  been  deceived  in  her  conjec- 
tures ;  and  her  sister  was  at  first  overwhelmed  with 
shame  at  the  thought  of  having  suspected  the  son 
of  her  father's  friend. 

However,  she  was  soon  reconciled  to  me ;  and 
Mr.  Nugent,  having  honoured  his  boy,  as  he  called 
me,  with  marks  of  his  peculiar  esteem,  professed  it 
to  be  his  intention,  if  congenial  with  the  wishes  of 
my  father,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  my  education, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  that  holy  ministry  for  which  my  mind  retain- 
ed the  most  sacred  regard  and  veneration. 

My  mother  and  sister  were  now  invited  to  Nu- 
gent Park ;  and  we  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  our 
father's  health  completely  reestablished.  He  shortly 
after  set  off  for  town,  in  company  with  my  brother, 
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who  was  placed   under  the   protection  of  Colonel 
Doreton. 

Our  peace  was  uninterrupted,  for  I  still  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  my  worthy  friend,  who  had  me  trans- 
ferred to  College,  where  I  hoped  soon  to  take  up 
my  degrees,  as  Mr.  Nugent  intended  me  to  offi- 
ciate as  minister  at  a  living  in  his  entire  disposal ; 
which  is  the  one  I  now  retain,  with  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  numerous  kindnesses  to  me,  the  almost 
dependent  son  of  a  truly  noble-minded  father.  Six 
years  had  passed  when  our  happiness  was  embit- 
tered by  the  distressing  account  of  Gregory's  death, 
who  had  been  killed  in  battle.  My  father  keenly 
felt  the  loss  of  his  beloved  and  promising  son ;  but 
my  mother  could  scarcely  be  said  to  survive  the 
stroke,  for  she  died  in  less  than  four  months  after. 
I  and  Emma,  our  father's  only  remaining  children, 
soothed  the  agitated  state  of  his  mind,  and  he  bowed 
with  Christian  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
His  life  was  spared  to  many  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace  and  health;  and,  when  my  sister  became  Mrs. 
Delvin,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  me ;  and  here,  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  Vicarage,  he  closed  his  eyes, 
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never  more  to  be  opened  till  that  great  day  when 
the  loud  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  summon  all  who 
have  ever  lived  from  their  graves. 

The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  Vicar  concluded 
his  narration  created  a  sensation  of  awe  among  the 
young  people,  who  maintained  a  respectful  silence, 
till  little  Mary,  who  was  impatient  for  another  tale 
that  her  own  might  the  more  speedily  be  told,  in- 
quired whose  turn  it  was  next  ? 

But  on  her  father's  observing  (as  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  young  auditors  for  the  interest  he  had 
excited  in  their  hearts,  from  the  knowledge  of  so 
eventful  a  circumstance  in  his  life)  that,  as  it  was 
growing  late,  they  would  wait  till  the  following 
evening,  when  he  should  call  on  either  Emma  or 
Anna  for  some  amusing  and  instructive  incident, 
Mary  was  silenced ;  and  bidding  the  respective 
members  of  her  family  a  good-night,  she  cheerfully 
accompanied  her  maid  to  her  room. 

The  evening  came,  and  the  happy  circle  were 
again  seated  around  the  blazing  fire  of  the  Vicar, 
when  Anna,  turning  to  her  cousin,  desired  that  she 
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would  first  favour  them  with  a  relation,  and  her's 
should  succeed. 

Emma  replied,  "  that  what  she  intended  to  relate 
might  bear  some  appearance  of  being  a  continuation 
of  her  uncle's  tale;  but  she  was  certain  it  would  prove 
interesting  to  him,  because  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
became  of  a  certain  personage  who  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  his  history,  even  the  landlord ;  and 
what  she  was  now  going  to  narrate  she  knew  to  be 
facts,  as  her  mother  had  communicated  the  same  to 
her. 

"  Your  tale,  dear  uncle,"  she  continued,  "  might 
well  be  termed  Patience  in  Affliction;  but  mine 
shall  be  called 
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TALE  IV. 
THE  NOBLEST  REVENGE ; 

A    TRUE   TALE. 
BY   EMMA. 

SOME  few  years  before  my  grandfather  died,  he 
visited  London,  and  remained  there  several  weeks, 
with  his  daughter.  I  can  just  remember  the  circum- 
stance, and  more  particularly,  because  he  always 
called  me  his  little  Anna :  I  thought  it  strange,  for 
I  did  not  reflect  that  he  was  more  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  my  cousin  than  myself:  however,  I  was 
never  content  unless  he  took  me  with  him  in  all  his 
walks,  for  he  had  indeed  almost  spoiled  me  ;  and  a 
child  will  for  a  time  show  a  partiality  for  those  who 
are  most  indulgent  to  it.  . 

I  was  accompanying  mamma  and  grandpapa,  as 
usual,  in  one  of  their  daily  walks,  when  the  latter 
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stopped  suddenly  before  a  man,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  rails  of  a  house  in  an  exhausted  state. 

Observing  the  Lieutenant's  attention  attracted  to- 
wards him,  and  thinking  that  he  pitied  his  distress, 
the  man  bowed,  saying, 

"  Alas !  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I 
take  in  addressing  you ;  but  you  appear  benevolent, 
and  will  pity  the  woes  of  the  unfortunate  ;  for  here 
I  meet  with  nothing  but  severe  rebuffs  when  I 
apply  for  either  assistance  or  employment,  and  the 
harshest  language  was  just  now  made  use  of,  when  I 
knocked  at  yon  proud  door  to  crave  a  morsel  of 
bread." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  said  grandpapa,  "  you  never 
compassionated  the  woes  of  a  fellow-creature ;  how 
then  can  you  expect  to  receive  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  another  when  you  disdained  to  show  it  your- 
self?" 

"  Bless  you  !  no,  Sir,"  returned  the  man,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  at  receiving  so  unexpected  an 
address ;  "  I  never  did  any  thing  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  ;  though  you  have  guessed  right 
in  conjecturing  that  I  once  moved  in  a  higher  sta- 
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tion ;  but  misfortune,  Sir,"  he  added  "  has  reduced 
me  to  the  unfortunate  condition  you  see." 

My  grandfather,  on  his  pleading  great  poverty, 
and  that  he  was  really  in  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  gave  him  a  few  shillings,  as  he  sternly 
regarded  him,  saying, 

"  *  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  shall  not  treat 
you  as  such  :'  remember  you  these  words,  Thomas 
Beeton  ?  though  I  have  from  charitable  motives 
reversed  their  signification." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  man  in  trembling  ac- 
cents, "  who  can  you  be  ?  Surely  I  never  could  have 
acted  so  wickedly  as  to  have  injured  so  kind  and 
good  a  gentleman  as  you  are  !" 

"  You  once  nearly  deprived  me  of  life,"  re- 
plied my  grandfather,  in  the  same  severe  tone,  "  by 
your  cruelty!" 

"  I  never  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  any  man 
in  the  world,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  still  more  asto- 
nished, "  much  more  a  gentleman  like  yourself;  so 
I  apprehend  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

"  Thomas  Beeton,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  look 
at  me,  and  honestly  declare  if  you  ever  saw  my  face 
before." 
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"  I  think  I  have,  Sir,"  he  replied,  in  a  confused 
manner ;  "  surely  you  cannot  be  the  same  to  whom 
I  once  behaved  in  a  very  unhandsome  manner  :  but 
I  trust  your  honour  will  pardon  me, — for  I  would 
not  have  acted  so,  no,  not  for  the  world,  had  I 
known  what  a  gentleman  you  really  were." 

"  Yes,"  cried  my  grandfather,  "  I  am  Lieutenant 
Townly,  whom  you  once  threatened  to  turn  out  of 
doors  when  in  almost  a  dying  state ;  but  I  will 
utter  no  reproaches — I  should  be  unlike  a  Christian 
if  I  did.  You  have  suffered  ftt  the  evils  you  de- 
signed for  me;  live,  therefore,  and  reform  your 
conduct :  I  know  it  to  be  my  duty  to  assist  and 
relieve  you — I  do  it  willingly,  though  I  cannot 
admit  you  into  my  favourable  opinion  until  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  your  altered 
behaviour." 

The  man  retired,  covered  with  shame,  after  he 
had  received  an  order  to  wait  on  my  grandfather 
on  the  following  morning,  that  he  might  reflect 
on  some  means  likely  to  ensure  to  himself  and 
family  a  respectable  livelihood  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  The  man  came  according  to  ap- 
pointment ;  and  was  so  earnest  and  frequent  in  his 
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demands  for  forgiveness,  that  the  Lieutenant  could 
scarcely  speak  of  any  other  subject  than  that  of 
re-assuring  the  dejected  man  that  he  had  long  since 
pardoned  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made  to 
believe  it :  for  by  the  divine  influence  of  religion  he 
was  as  unenlightened  as  the  veriest  heathen  :  his 
children  were  the  same,  and  had  acquired  so  many 
vicious  habits,  that  they  were  even  become  the  ter- 
ror of  their  parents. 

My  grandfather  shook  his  head  on  observing  their 
naughty  idle  practices,  and  exclaimed  to  their  fa- 
ther in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.*' 

"  Ah,  Sir !  would  that  1  had  followed  the  sacred 
precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Bible !  But, 
alas  !  I  scarcely  ever  opened  that  blessed  book ;  and 
my  children  have  imitated  the  example  of  their  neg- 
ligent parent ;  and  I  fear  the  worst,  as  they  are 
grown  quite  careless  of  my  authority." 

•"'  Habits  of  continual  industry,"  said  my  grand- 
father,;  "  are  the  most  effectual  means  to  erase  the 
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love  of  vice  from  their  hearts ;  for  I  think  it  im- 
possible that  even  the  most  depraved  could  cherish 
vice  rather  than  virtue ;  and  therefore  I  will  look 
out  for  some  useful  employment,  so  that  each  may 
be  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  every  day ;  and  in 
the  evening  they  shall  have  admission  into  the  cha- 
rity school,  where  their  morals  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved from  the  wholesome  instructions  there  re- 
ceived." 

The  result  was  indeed  most  beneficial ;  for  Beeton 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  his  family  were  at 
length  become  orderly  and  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety :  and  after  my  grandfather  had  returned  into  the 
country  on  account  of  his  health,  this  penitent  man 
would  express  to  both  my  mamma  and  papa  his 
never-ceasing  gratitude  to  that  kind  and  virtuous  cha- 
racter, Lieutenant  Townly,  who  had  taught  him  to 
know  himself,  and  to  lead  his  children  in  wisdom's 
paths ;  and  had  thus  nobly  performed  the  Christian's 
duty,  by  returning  good  for  evil. 

Emma  now  paused:  she  appeared  to  have  con- 
cluded her  tale,  and  felt  gratified  on  receiving  the 
warm  thanks  of  her  uncle  and  cousins ;  the  former 
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was  more  particularly  pleased,  as  the  circumstance 
was  new  to  him,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  represented,  naturally  proved  more  inte- 
resting ;  he  remarked  to  his  family,  how  wonderful 
were  the  ways  of  Providence  displayed  in  this 
instance,  to  punish  and  call  the  sinner  to  repen- 
tance. 

It  was  now  Anna's  turn  to  afford  the  desired  re- 
cital ;  and,  having  considered  some  few  moments, 
she  began  a  tale  which  she  entitled 
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TALE  V. 
THE  REWARD  OF  CHARITY; 

A  TALE  OF  TRUTH. 


MB.  LAWSON  had  once  been  a  gentleman  of 
great  opulence;  but  from  misfortune,  his  income 
was  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  country,  with  his  two  daughters,  and  live 
upon  a  very  small  estate  which  he  possessed  there. 

He  now  turned  his  whole  thoughts  towards  the 
improvement  of  his  children's  education,  the  elder  of 
whom  displayed  from  her  earliest  infancy  talents  of 
a  very  shining  nature,  and  she,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed much  authority  over  her  younger  sister,  who 
was  naturally  of  a  retiring  and  reserved  disposition ; 
yet  her  father  could  perceive  through  these  disad- 
vantages a  heart  as  humane  as  it  was  generous  and 
sincere,  and  would  frequently  check  Maria,  his 
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eldest  daughter,  for  the  superiority  which  she  on  all 
occasions  attempted  to  display  over  the  modest 
Jane. 

"  A  little  learning  will  make  you  proud,  Maria," 
Mr.  Lawson  would  say ;  "  and  you  have  yet  much 
to  acquire  before  you  become  as  humble  and  unas- 
suming as  I  could  wish." 

"  How  is  that,  Papa?"  she  replied;  "  for  there 
is  an  instance  in  my  sister,  who  says  herself  she 
has  not  half  the  abilities  I  have,  and  yet  she  is  hum- 
ble and  modest,  though  neither  learned  nor — " 

"  Softly,  Maria/'  said  her  father,  interrupting  her, 
"  otherwise  I  must  whisper  to  you,  that  the  humi- 
lity of  your  sister  is  owing  to  the  natural  goodness 
of  her  heart." 

Maria,  who  did  not  like  her  father  to  imagine  that 
Jane's  heart  was  better  than  her  own,  could  with 
difficulty  restrain  her  temper  from  ill-natured  re- 
marks, even  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lawson  ;  but 
policy  kept  her  silent;  for  she  feared  that  Jane 
would  indeed  triumph,  should  their  parent  see 
how  patiently  she  could  bear  her  sister's  taunts. 
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"  But  Jane,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  knowing  that 
she  is  not  possessed  of  such  talents  as  I  am,  found 
that  to  preserve  her  father's  love  in  an  equal  degree 
she  must  train  her  heart  to  deeds  of  benevolence 
and  virtue,  and  acquire  such  ascendancy  over  her 
temper  as  to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  can  dis- 
turb it;  but  this  will  avail  her  but  little  when  in 
company,  for  she  is  so  bashful  that  she  can  hardly 
open  her  lips  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person." 

Thus  reasoned  this  aspiring  vain  girl :  possessed 
of  a  selfish  heart  herself,  she  did  not  reflect  that 
the  good  one  retained  by  her  sister  was,  in  fact, 
the  natural  gift  of  a  just  Providence,  and  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  her  determination  of  preserving 
a  gentle  and  obliging  disposition. 

It  happened  that  about  this  period  Mr.  Lawson 
expected  a  visit  from  his  only  sister,  a  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville,  a  person  of  large  fortune,  which  was  boun- 
tifully applied  to  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  as  she  considered  it  as  a  trust  committed  to 
her  care  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  of  which  she 
should  one  day  be  called  on  to  give  a  just  and  final 
account. 
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To  gain  the  favourable  opinion  of  this  lady 
was  Maria's  study  and  delight;  and  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  her  pains  were  rewarded 
with  success ;  for  her  aunt  always  appeared  to  pre- 
fer the  society  of  her  elder  niece  to  that  of  her 
younger. 

Jane  was  so  amiable,  that  she  appeared  rather  to 
rejoice  than  repine  at  this  display  of  partial  feeling 
in  a  relative  whom  she  loved  and  admired  with  the 
most  sincere  sentiments  of  esteem. 

The  birthday  of  Mr.  Lawson  was  near  at  hand, 
when  Mrs.  Greville  expressed  her  intention  of  ar- 
riving early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  in  order 
to  congratulate  her  brother  on  so  welcome  an  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lawson  had  been  persuaded  by  his  eldest 
daughter  to  indulge  both  herself  and  sister  with 
a  new  dress  each,  so  that  they  might  appear  not 
only  to  greater  advantage  in  the  sight  of  their 
aunt,  but  look  more  respectful  to  the  feelings  of 
their  parent,  in  celebrating  his  birthday  with  some- 
thing that  would  be  regarded,  and  as  if  they  in- 
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deed   desired   to  honour   the    happy   occasion   by 
the  novelty  of  their  gay  appearance. 

Maria  could  not  imagine  why  Jane  appeared 
not  to  give  herself  the  least  concern  about  procur- 
ing the  new  dress  ;  and  when  she  questioned  her 
on  the  subject,  Jane  was  evidently  confused,  and 
sought  to  evade  an  answer.  Maria  did  not  press 
her  sister  to  disclose  her  motives,  satisfying  herself 
in  the  anticipation  that,  as  she  had  either  lost  the 
money,  or  determined  not  to  spend  it  from  ava- 
ricious feelings,  she  would  incur  her  aunt's  dis- 
pleasure, on  observing  the  one  honouring  the  happy 
day  by  the  gaiety  of  her  apparel,  and  the  other 
degrading  it  by  her  homely  and  plain  appearance. 
She  did  not  even  show  her  sister  her  dress  when 
it  came  home,  fearful  lest  Jane  might  repent  of 
not  having  prepared  her's  when  she  admired  the 
beauty  of  her  own. 

The  day  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  the  long- 
expected  arrival  of  Mrs.  Greville.  Maria  was  the 
first  to  hasten  into  her  presence,  and  was  received 
with  tokens  of  the  warmest  friendship  by  her  aunt : — 
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the  latter,  looking  round,  inquired  of  her  brother 
where  Jane  was,  that  she  did  not  come  as  usual  to 
welcome  her  on  her  arrival  ? 

Maria  replied  "  that  her  sister  was  not  at  home, 
but  she  expected  her  in  very  soon." 

"  Why,  it  is  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Greville, 
"  that  she  should  leave  home  when  her  aunt  was 
hourly  expected  to  arrive." 

Mr.  Dawson  replied,  "  that  his  daughter  would 
have  awaited  her  aunt's  coming  with  pleasure,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of  a  cottager's  wife 
being  taken  ill,  and  she  was  gone  to  administer  all 
the  comfort  in  her  power/' 

"  She  is  a  very  good  girl,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville, "  and  has  my  warm  praises  for  her  benevo- 
lence." 

"  I  wish  I  had  accompanied  my  sister  this  morn- 
ing," thought  Maria,  "  and,  like  Jane,  I  should  have 
merited  approbation  too." 

Jane  at  this  moment  entered,  and  was  received 
by  her  aunt  with  smiles  of  unusual  welcome.  Maria 
grew  quite  envious ;  and  observing  with  delight 
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that  her  sister  had  merely  dressed  herself  in  the 
best  of  her  old  frocks,  said, 

"  Why,  Jane,  what  can  you  possibly  be  thinking 
of,  that  you  have  entered  into  your  aunt's  presence 
in  that  plain  garb  ?  Why,  where  is  your  new  dress?" 

Jane  coloured  highly  as  she  glanced  on  the  fine 
appearance  of  her  sister ;  and  not  knowing  how  to 
reply,  she  cast  her  eyes  in  confusion  on  the  carpet. 

"  Did  I  not,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Dawson,  **  give 
you  an  equal  share  with  your  sister,  in  order  to 
procure  you  dresses  of  the  same  quality,  and  that 
you  might  appear  dressed  alike?" 

"  You  did,  Papa,"  said  Jane,  trembling  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Then  I  suppose,  my  dear,  you  have  not  had 
time  to  dress  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Greville. 

"  I  do  not  possess  one,  Madam,"  she  replied,  with 
downcast  looks. 

"  Then,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Dawson,  "  as  I  yet 
consider  you  too  young,  being  only  twelve,  to 
retain  a  guinea  in  your  possession,  and  with  my 
small  income,  I  must  request  you  to  return  the 
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money,  as  you  have  been  so  negligent ;  and  you  shall 
have  it  in  part  whenever  you  apply  to  me." 

"  Ah,  papa,"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  do  not  possess  a  farthing  of  it." 

"What!  you  have  lost  it,  then:  oh!  careless 
Jane,"  cried  Mr.  Dawson. 

Jane  shook  her  head,  and  her  father,  finding  there 
was  some  mystery  attached  to  his  daughter's  con- 
duct, drew  her  towards  him,  saying  in  a  gentler 
tone — 

"  Jane,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  your  father, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  your  aunt,  what  you  have  done 
with  the  money,  for  I  think  too  favourably  of  you 
to  imagine  you  capable  of  throwing  it  profusely 
away ;  and  I  know  you  will  not  degrade  yourself 
by  telling  me  an  untruth/' 

"No,  indeed,  Papa,  I  would  sooner  risk  your 
anger  than  do  that,  though  I  fear  it  more  than 
any  thing  else ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very 
angry  with  me  in  the  present  case,  and  yet  I  could 
not  help  acting  as  I  did.  You  know  that  about  a 
week  ago  you  allowed  me  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Vil- 
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lars,  our  neighbour,  who  kindly  sent  her  chaise  for 
me.  I  had  just  alighted  when  I  was  addressed  by 
a  little  girl,  who  held  another  still  younger  in  her 
hand,  who  was  weeping  bitterly :  she  called  me  by 
name  ;  I  looked  surprised  on  hearing  her  accost  me 
so  familiarly,  when  again  turning  to  look  at  her,  I 
recognised  her  features,  and  knew  her  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  person  who  had  used  my  dear  fa- 
ther so  very  unkindly,  depriving  him  of  the  greatest 
share  of  his  property.  But  it  did  not  prosper  with 
him,"  continued  Jane,  "  for  his  daughter  told  me  her 
parent  had  died  in  great  distress,  leaving  his  family 
quite  unprovided  for  ;  and  that  her  mother,  in  order 
to  support  her  children,  had  come  down  into  the 
country,  and  had  opened  a  school  in  the  next  vil- 
lage :  but  from  over-exertion,  hear  health  had  be- 
come much  impaired,  and  she  was  disabled  from 
attending  to  her  duties  with  her  accustomed  indus- 
try ;  so  that  her  school  had  fallen  off,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  as  they  were  in 
debt  for  the  last  quarter's  rent,  and  were  threatened 
to  be  turned  out,  unless  immediate  payment  was 
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made.  I  inquired  how  much  her  mother  would 
require.  She  said,  they  possessed  something  to- 
wards it;  and  that  a  guinea  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  amount. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  father,"  said  Jane,  venturing 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  parent,  "  for  hav- 
ing afforded  assistance  to  the  family  of  your  once 
ungrateful  friend  :  my  resentment  was  smothered — 
I  had  forgotten  injuries  and  every  thing,  as  I  pitied 
the  distress  to  which  the  poor  children  before  me 
were  reduced.  I  gave  them  the  guinea  intended  for 
my  dress,  and  promised  to  call  on  their  mother  be- 
fore I  returned  home.  I  cannot  describe  their 
thanks  ;  nor  those  of  their  parent  when  I  visited  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Grove  said,  she  could  not  think  of 
paying  her  rent  till  I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  hap- 
piness I  had  conferred ;  and  I  am  sure,  Papa," 
added  Jane,  "  if  you  had  been  present  to  have  seen 
the  pleasure  experienced  by  the  gift  of  your  little 
guinea,  that  you,  too,  would  have  forgotten  all  past 
injuries." 

Mr.  Lawson  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  know- 
edge  of  his  daughter's  charitable  disposition,  that 
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he  replied,  "  he  had  nothing  to  forgive ;  and  far  from 
being  displeased  with  her  conduct,  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  it ;  and  as  long  as  she  entertained  and 
acted  from  similar  motives,  his  esteem  and  parental 
affection  must  increase  in  proportion." 

Mrs.  Greville  was  now  fully  convinced  of  the 
difference  which  existed  in  the  characters  of  the 
sisters,  nor  could  she  conceal  her  preference  of 
the  gentle  and  unassuming  Jane  ;  and  on  her  de- 
parture from  her  brother's  house,  she  requested 
that  her  amiable  niece  might  be  permitted  to  attend 
her. 

This  partiality  for  the  hitherto  unnoticed  Jane  was 
severely  felt  by  Maria;  but  Mr.  Lawson  was  grati- 
fied on  remarking  that  it  had  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  heart  of  his  disappointed  daughter ;  who, 
in  her  sister's  absence,  began  the  entire  reform  of  her 
conduct,  endeavouring  to  acquire  not  only  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  her  father,  but  also  to  recover  the 
lost  and  cherished  opinion  of  her  favourite  aunt. 

Maria  experienced  many  difficulties  in  the  onset, 
for  her  perverse  heart  would  often  bend  in  sullen 
silence  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  but  as  persever- 

H2 
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ance  was  a  principal  trait  in  her  character,  she  was 
determined  to  surmount  and  conquer  her  rising  pas- 
sions, and  would  pray  fervently  that  a  right  spirit 
might  be  renewed  within  her.  Thus  did  she  at  last 
become  the  comfort  and  blessing  of  that  family 
whose  peace  she  had  once  disturbed  by  her  unruly 
and  froward  temper. 

Anna  having  received  the  thanks  of  the  company, 
George,  her  cousin,  was  next  called  on  to  deliver  his 
tale,  which  he  said  should  be  called 
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TALE  VI. 
CRUELTY  PUNISHED; 

A  TALE  FOUNDED  ON  ACTUAL  OBSERVATION. 

BY    GEORGE. 

MR.  and  MRS.  DRUMMOND  were  people  of  large 
fortune  and  esteemed  character,  and  principally  re- 
sided on  their  estate  in  the  north.  They  had  two 
children:  the  elder,  Ann,  was  eleven;  and  James,  her 
brother,  nearly  two  years  younger :  they  were  na- 
turally possessed  of  good  hearts  and  sweet  tempers, 
and  the  voice  of  clamour  and  discord  was  never 
heard  in  the  happy  mansion  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
But  uninterrupted  peace  cannot  be  always  said  to 
exist,  as  the  Drummond  family  shortly  after  ex- 
perienced; for  a  niece  having  arrived  in  England 
from  the  Indies,  to  complete  her  education  in  every 
ornamental  accomplishment,  she  was  invited  to  take 
up  her  abode  at  the  residence  of  her  uncle. 
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Ann,  who  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
companion  in  her  cousin,  was  sadly  disappointed  on 
being  introduced  to  a  haughty  proud-looking  Miss, 
of  nearly  thirteen,  and  the  exact  reverse  of  what  she 
had  pictured  her  in  her  thoughts. 

Ann  at  first  attempted  to  amuse  her,  but,  finding 
her  endeavours  to  please  were  ineffectual,  she  gave 
up  the  attempt,  saying,  that  she  had  to  ask  her 
cousin's  pardon  for  trying  to  amuse  her  with  such 
childish  things;  "  for,  perhaps,"  she  added,  with  her 
usual  simplicity,  "  you  think  yourself  too  old  to  join 
me  in  my  girlish  sports." 

'*  Oh,  certainly  I  do,"  she  replied,  endeavouring 
to  assume  an  important  air ;  "  and  indeed,  Miss 
Ann,  I  think  it  almost  time  that  you  should  put 
aside  childish  things ;  for  your  Mamma  informs  me 
you  are  eleven  years  old,  though  I  should  not  have 
taken  you  to  have  been  so  much." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  well  that  I  am  little  of  my  age,"  said 
Ann,  "  for  if  I  was  tall,  like  you,  people  would  think 
I  never  could  know  too  much," 

Amanda,  her  cousin,  was  now  silenced,  for  she 
did  not  expect  to  receive  so  pointed  a  remark  from 
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a  little  girl,  apparently  so  much  her  inferior:  but 
in  this  respect,  she  judged  erroneously  ;  for  Ann, 
from  the  care  with  which  her  education  had  been 
superintended,  was  greatly  superior  to  Amanda 
in  every  branch  of  her  learning;  and  her  cousin 
was  frequently  made  ashamed  of  her  pride  from 
her  entire  ignorance  of  subjects  of  the  most  com- 
mon-place topics  :  and  as  she  always  affected  to 
usurp  a  womanly  authority  over  her  cousins,  she 
rather  created  feelings  of  dislike  in  their  otherwise 
affectionate  hearts,  than  cultivated  either  the  senti- 
ments of  esteem  or  friendship. 

Ann,  from  her  naturally  mild  temper,  was  ever 
found  complying  with  the  strange  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  her  cousin  ;  but  James  and  Amanda  never 
agreed,  and  he  would  frequently  observe  to  his  sis- 
ter, that  their  cousin  was  the  most  unjust  and  dis- 
agreeable person  he  ever  knew. 

"  Mamma  would  not  like  to  hear  you  talk  so, 
James/'  said  his  sister ;  "  for  you  know  she  has  told 
us,  that  we  must  be  kind  and  obliging  to  Amanda, 
and  by  so  doing  we  might  in  time  be  enabled  to 
make  her  confess  the  errors  of  her  conduct." 
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"  She,  indeed,  confess  her  faults  !"  cried  James  ; 
"  no,  believe  me,  Ann,  she  is  too  proud  for  that : 
oh !  how  I  dislike  pride,  it  is  the  most  hateful  vice 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Ann,  "  no  one  was  ever  loved 
that  possessed  it ;  but,  James,  I  must  remind  you, 
that  it  is  not  polite  to  say  so  frequently  in  the  hear- 
ing of  your  cousin,  that  it  is  a  well-known  proverb, 
that  pride  and  emptiness  go  together." 

"  And  is  it  not  so  in  her  case  ?"  said  James ;  "  when 
only  the  other  day  she  talked  of  taking  a  coach  to 
go  to  Ireland  to  see  her  aunt  Mary,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  ridicule  us  out  of  our  knowledge,  that  she 
must  of  necessity  rather  take  a  vessel." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well,"  said  Ann ;  "  but 
hark !  I  think  I  hear  screams ;  they  come  from 
Amanda's  room  ;  let  us  run  and  see  what  is  the 
matter." 

"  Oh !  the  cruel  girl  is  beating  her  poor  Hindoo 
maid,  I  know,"  said  James,  as,  running  more  swiftly 
than  his  sister,  he  arrived  at  the  door  before  her ; 
on  trying  it,  he  found  it  locked,  and  heard  poor 
Saipone  loudly  crying  for  mercy  ! 
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James  declared,  as  he  beat  his  hands  and  feet 
against  the  door,  "  that  if  it  was  not  immediately 
unlocked,  he  would  break  it  open."  Ann,  who  was 
much  terrified,  joined  her  entreaties  to  her  brother's 
as  she  wept  at  the  cruelty  of  her  cousin. 

James  with  the  next  stroke  of  his  foot  thrust  wide 
the  door,  and  bursting  into  the  room,  demanded 
what  Amanda  meant  by  the  barbarity  of  her  con- 
duct ;  and  said,  that  if  she  was  really  so  fond  of 
fighting,  he  would  join  her  in  the  boyish  exercise. 

She  answered  by  endeavouring  to  turn  him  from 
the  room  ;  but  James  was  too  strong  for  her ;  and 
finding  her  efforts  ineffectual,  she  sat  down  and  wept 
from  vexation. 

James,  finding  that  he  had  subdued  her  stub- 
born spirit,  was  somewhat  softened,  and  besought 
her  not  to  weep.  The  poor  injured  Saipone  join- 
ed her  entreaties  to  those  of  the  little  Drum- 
monds,  saying,  "  she  would  be  more  careful  for 
the  future,  and  hoped  her  mistress  would  forgive 
her  this  once." 

"  Ah !  you  have  a  hard  life  of  it,  to  be  sure,  Sai- 
pone," said  James ;  "  but  how  was  it  that  you  got 
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into  disgrace,  so  as  to  make  all   this  confusion  and 
noise  in  the  house." 

Saipone  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  when  Mrs. 
Drummond  entered,  saying,  "  she  heard  screams, 
and  not  knowing  whence  they  proceeded,  she  had 
inquired  of  the  servants,  who,  to  her  surprise,  said 
they  issued  from  Amanda's  room." 

Saipone,  at  the  desire  of  this  good  lady,  said, 
"  that  she  had  unfortunately  stuck  a  pin  in  the  arm 
of  her  mistress,  and  though  done  quite  accidentally, 
Miss  Amanda  said  she  would  make  her  suffer 
for  the  prick  she  had  inflicted ;  and  after  striking 
her  severely  with  her  hands,  she  had  amused  herself 
by  running  the  same  pin  into  her  hands,  neck,  and 
arms,  saying,  she  could  not  feel  much,  her  skin 
was  so  thick ; — but  indeed,  Madam,"  she  added, 
with  an  imploring  look,  "  I  did  feel  pain,  or  I  should 
not  have  screamed  out  so  when  I  was  hurt." 

"  Certainly  you  must,  my  poor  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Drummond :  "  leave  us  for  a  little  time,  while 
I  converse  with  your  unfeeling  mistress,  and  en- 
deavour to  convince  her  of  the  absurdity  of  her 
cruel  ideas." 
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"  Why,  Madam,"  said  Amanda,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  only  look  at  the  difference  of  that  girl's  tawny  skin 
and  mine ;  why,  it  is  so  thick,  that  it  is  impossible 
either  a  blow  or  a  prick  can  make  much  impression 
on  its  surface." 

"  Do  you  know,  Amanda,"  said  her  aunt,  "  if  you 
were  a  child  of  mine,  and  I  had  found  you  acting 
as  you  have  done  this  morning.,  I  would  either  tor- 
ment you  in  the  same  manner,  or  make  you  demand 
the  pardon  of  your  domestic  in  the  most  humble 
terms,  for  daring  to  lift  your  hand  against  a  fellow- 
creature." 

"  And  right,  too,  dear  Mamma,"  said  James,  with 
spirit  ;  "  for  nothing  is  bad  enough  for  the  person 
who  sports  with  the  feelings  of  another  in  so  cruel 
and  barbarous  a  manner." 

"  And  would  you,  indeed,  have  me,  aunt,"  said 
Amanda,  ashamed  of  her  behaviour,  "  seek  the  par- 
don of  a  slave?  Oh!  if  I  was  to  humble  myself  so, 
Saipone  would  never  more  obey  me,  and  would  hate 
me  as  much  as  she  now  fears  me." 

"  We  do  not  know  the  term  slave  in  England!" 
said  Mrs,  Drummond ;  "  and  I  trust  that  in  my 
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hearing  you  will  never  more  use  it :  but  to  speak  of 
your  argument,  that  it  would  degrade  you  to  seek 
the  pardon  of  Saipone  ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  rather  raise  you  in  her  opinion ;  and  you 
would  then  be  likely  to  gain  her  love  and  esteem, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  depend  on  the 
faithful  adherence  of  a  servant." 

Mrs.  Drummond  having  at  length  extorted  from 
her  niece  the  confession  of  her  fault,  made  her  pro- 
mise never  to  be  guilty  of  committing  so  unladylike 
an  action  for  the  future. 

Amanda  conformed  herself  to  the  advice  of  her 
aunt  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  though  she  had 
much  difficulty  to  master  her  passion,  which  would 
frequently  be  raised  if  only  a  pin  was  misplaced  : 
but  one  morning,  Saipone  unfortunately  could  not 
please  her  mistress  in  dressing  her, — her  anger  in 
consequence  knew  no  bounds,  and  striking  the  poor 
defenceless  girl  with  her  usual  severity,  she  entirely 
forgot  the  injunctions  of  her  aunt. 

James  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  moment, 
and  hearing  the  same  noise,  recollected  there  were 
two  doors  to  the  room,  and  hastening  to  release 
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poor  Saipone  from  the  barbarity  of  her  mistress,  he 
threw  one  open,  telling  her  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could 
from  the  sight  of  Amanda,  who,  still  swelling  with 
all  the  violence  of  passion,  continued  in  pursuit : 
but  her  punishment  was  now  at  hand ; — for  her  foot 
slipped,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  recover  herself 
she  fell  with  such  violence,  that  her  leg  was  broken 
in  two  places. 

Great  was  the  alarm  of  the  family  on  the  knowledge 
of  this  direful  accident ;  but  what  were  the  pains  both 
of  mind  and  body  to  which  Amanda  was  reduced, 
on  being  informed  that  her  cruelty  and  passion  had 
rendered  her  a  cripple  for  life ;  and  that,  instead  of 
receiving  the  compassion  of  her  friends,  she  would 
rather  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  and  with  these  ideas  she  was  likely  to 
become  not  only  a  misery  to  herself,  but  a  trouble 
to  all  around  her. 

As  George  Delvin  concluded,  little  Mary  looked 
up,  and  said,  she  believed  her's  was  the  next  tale ; 
"  but  it  will  not  make  you  all  look  so  grave  as  my 
cousin  George's.  Will  it  now,  Philip  ?"  she  added  ; 
"for  I  am  coming  to  trouble  you  to  relate  it  for 
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me  j  but  remember,  my  good  brother,  it  must  have 
a  name,  and  do  think  of  something  which  will  be 
likely  to  suit." 

Philip  smiled  as  he  replied  "  that  she  was  a  coax- 
ing little  girl;  but  said  he  should  be  happy  to  afford 
her  all  the  pleasure  in  his  power,  by  the  relation  of 
a  subject  which  he  knew  she  had  never  forgotten, 
and  would  entitle  it 
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TALE  VII. 

MARY'S    CONVERT; 
A  TALE  OF  FACTS. 

BY  LITTLE   MARY. 

IT  was  one  fine  evening  last  summer,  when  Mary 
accompanied  me  in  a  ramble  in  the  fields :  Anna 
shortly  followed,  and  as  she  kindly  joined  us  in 
our  sports,  we  were  as  happy  as  our  hearts  could 
wish ;  when  observing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  mea- 
dow a  poor  woman  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  nursery  maid  and  two  children,  we  walked  to- 
wards the  spot,  and  found  the  poor  creature  earnestly 
asking  charity  of  the  servant  and  her  little  mistress, 
the  other  being  a  child  in  arms.  We  now  recog- 
nized the  young  lady  to  be  Miss  Davers,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Squire  Davers,  our  neighbour,  who,  you  know, 
Papa,  scarcely  ever  resides  in  the  country,  but  is 
always  either  in  London,  or  at  some  watering-place. 
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Mary  could  not  forbear  remarking  how  beautifully 
Miss  Davers  was  dressed  :  but  Anna  whispered 
to  her,  that  it  was  not  the  most  costly-dressed  people 
that  were  always  the  best ;  for  sometimes  a  truly 
noble  heart  and  worthy  character  were  found  be- 
neath the  plainest  garb. 

This  modish  little  Miss,  who  was  no  more  than 
seven  years  of  age,  said,  "  that  for  her  part  she 
would  not  encourage  beggars,  and  she  thought 
every  one  very  wrong  that  did  ;  that  her  Papa  had 
always  cautioned  her  against  them,  as  she  had  once 
been  stolen  away  from  her  home  by  one  j  and,  in- 
deed," she  added,  "  Mamma  says,  they  are  a  people 
that  will  not  work,  rather  desiring  to  live  an  idle 
and  strolling  life." 

"  Ah,  Miss,"  said  the  poor  woman,  as  she  turn- 
ed from  her ;  "  you  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  cold ;  and,  therefore,  you  have 
no  pity  for  those  who  are  troubled  with  all  these 
wants." 

"  No,  I  never  shall  want  any  thing  of  the  kind," 
said  the  thoughtless  little  girl,  "  for  my  parents  will 
always  supply  me  with  what  I  require." 
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"  Ah  !"  said  my  sister  Mary  ;  «'  and  do  you  not 
think  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  such  kind 
parents  ?  I  am  for  my  good  one  ;  and " 

Here  Miss  Davers  interrupted  our  dear  little 
prattler,  by  saying,  she  was  ;  but  inquired  whom 
she  was  to  be  thankful  to : — was  it  to  the  king,  who 
was  called  the  father  of  his  people  ? 

Anna,  who  had  just  bestowed  a  trifle  on  the  poor 
woman,  happened  to  overhear  the  latter  part  of 
Miss  Davers's  sentence,  and  approaching  her,  she 
kindly  took  her  hand,  saying, — 

"  Yes,  my  dear  little  girl,  it  is  to  the  King  of 
kings  that  you  are  to  return  your  thanks;  and  to 
whom  alone  all  praise  is  due." 

"  The  King  of  kings !"  repeated  the  child ;  «'  and 
pray  who  is  that  great  person?" 

"  Who  was  it  that  made  you  T  said  Mary,  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  Jane  Davers. 

"  Mamma !"  replied  the  ignorant  child. 

"  Mamma!"  re-echoed  Mary;  "why,  now  I  de- 
clare you  are  laughing  at  me ;  but  you  must  not 
smile,  for,  as  my  papa  says,  it  is  wicked  to  be  gay 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  Great  God ;  for  it 
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was  He,  Miss  Davers,  who  made  you  :  if  you  had 
been  made  by  any  one  else,  you  would  have  been 
the  most  odd-looking  creature  in  the  world." 

"  Did  you  never  say  your  prayers  ?"  said  Anna. 

"  I  say  the  Lord's  prayer,"  she  replied,  "  when 
nurse  is  at  leisure  to  hear  me." 

"  And  who  did  you  suppose  you  were  praying 
to  ?"  inquired  Anna. 

"  I  never  thought  about  it  at  all,"  said  the 
child. 

"  Then  you  never  heard  of  your  Saviour's  name," 
said  Mary  ;  "  how  he  came  into  the  world  to  save 
you  and  us  all  from  dying  for  ever  in  our  sins  1  Oh, 
I  wish  you  could  hear  my  papa,  how  prettily  he 
tells  me  all  these  things,  and  points  them  out  for 
me  to  read  in  the  Bible." 

"  I  cannot  read,"  said  Miss  Davers,  "  for  I  do 
not  yet  know  my  letters ;  and  papa  says  it  is  all  in 
good  time  for  me  to  learn :  but  still  I  should  like 
to  begin,  for  then  I  should  know  as  much  as  little 
Mary  Townly  does." 

*  Then  ask  your  mamma  in  a  very  pretty  man- 
ner/' said  Anna,  "  to  permit  you  to  commence ;  for 
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you  know  that  it  will  make  you  wiser  and  better 
every  day  of  your  life." 

"  Oh,  then  I  will  begin  to-night,  if  that  is  the 
case,"  she  cried ;  then  turning  to  her  nurse,  added, 
"  you  I  know,  Sarah,  can  read  your  letters  very 
well,  and  so,  if  mamma  has  not  time,  I  shall  come 
to  you  to  teach  me." 

"  Know  my  letters,  indeed,  Miss,"  said  the  maid ; 
"  why  I  can  read  a  book  as  well  as  any  one." 

"  So  much  the  better,  then,"  said  the  little  girl ; 
"  for  you  know  you  can  teach  me  to  read  also." 

In  fact,  we  afterwards  heard  that  she  did  apply 
with  great  diligence  to  her  book  ;  as  she  said  she 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Mary  Townly's 
knowing  more  than  herself,  who  was  even  two  years 
younger. 

Meeting  her  accidentally  one  morning  in  her 
walks,  she  desired  me  to  inform  my  sister  that  she 
had  learned  to  read;  and  in  a  few  months  more 
would  be  enabled  to  read  the  Testament,  which 
she  said  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  as  she 
should  then  know  all  about  those  wonderful  things 
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of  which  Mary  had  spoken,  and  become,  like  her 
little  friend,  kind  and  good  to  every  one. 

"  Did  she  indeed  say  so/'  cried  Mary,  blushing ; 
"  oh  dear !  then  I  must  endeavour  to  become  a  great 
deal  better,  for  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  praises ; 
for  Anna  says  I  am  troublesome,  and  so  does  papa 
too,  very  often." 

Mr.  Townly  pressed  his  little  daughter  to  his 
heart,  and  said,  he  loved  her  the  better  for  the  in- 
genuous confession  of  her  faults  ;  and  exhorted  her 
always  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  humility  and  gentle- 
ness, and  then  she  would  have  the  good  fortune  of 
being  esteemed  and  respected  to  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 
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